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LEISURE MUSINGS. 


Leiswre Musings, and Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. James Holme, 
A.B. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The unpretending little volumes, which continually issue from country par- 
sonages,—the sweet retirements of good and happy men,—though attracting 
but a very small share of public notice, are yet often among the most valuable 
literary products of the year. Separated from the strife and passions of the 
world, yet surrounded with objects that continually keep in play the charities 
and affections of the human heart, the country clergyman regards the more 
atormy scenes of life, neither with the contempt of the cynic, nor the indifference 
of the heathen philosopher rejoicing in his own superior wisdom, but with the 
well-regulated sympathy of a Christian man. He knows, and practically acts 
on the conviction, that “here all is shadow and beyond all substance,” and 
views with just compassion those who reverse the truth and repose in “ folly’s 
ereed.” If he offers his ‘ Leisure Musings,” or ‘‘ Devotional Meditations ” 
to the public, it is with the diffidence that naturally results from long seclusion. 
Usually they bear the strong impress of sincerity, and are animated by the spirit 
of universal love and charity that springs from inward peace. They do not re- 
sult from the desire of literary distinction, nor the hope of pecuniary enrich- 
ment—nor from the bidding of a publisher, nor from any other of those causes 
which flood the market with worthless productions, but are the overflowings of 
a genuine spirit of kindliness. These observations will apply to a hundred other 
volumes, as well as to the modest little one now before us, which consists of a 
variety of short poetical pieces. Besides exhibiting a well cultivated taste, and 
a natural poetic temperament, these poems are distinguished by that faculty 
which we remark in the best compositions of Wordsworth and Hemans, of sug- 


gesting to the mind the loftiest and holiest subjects of contemplation from the | present has left us, we are with the past !—or, perchance, the loved one of our 


observance of incidents and objects sufficiently trivial in themselves. To find 
“sermons in stones,”’ and “tongues in running brooks,” is one of the most 
pleasing and legitimate provinces of poetry, as well as one of the most instruc- 
tive exercises of thought. It is, as Paley has well observed, “‘to make the 
univeree the temple of the Deity.” We quote one piece to illustrate our mean- 
ing, and show the character of the volume :— 

* Ripon is justly celebrated fur its venerable and beautiful Minster. In the 
vaults of this noble gothic structure is the Bone-liouse, a most curious and very 
large repository of bones and skulls, arranged with the greatest neatness. 


“THE BONE-HOUSE. 
» “The Bone-house ! I tremble with awe at the thought 
Of entering so gloomy a cell, 
Where skulls, without number, for years have been brought ; 
So skilfully piled, as if death had long sought, 
And here found his mansion to dwell. 


“ Here let me forget all the living a while, 
To speak with the bones of the dead ; 
Toc_oft my affeetions are lured by the smile 


Thy church from error to defend, 
Until its light to heaven ascend, 
And spread from sea to sea. 


“ When Thou, in terror, risest forth 
To sweep the wicked from the earth 
With dread resistless stroke, 
O’er Britain stretch Thy sheltering arm, 
Her tower of refuge in the storm, 
Her everlasting rock !” 
We admire both the spirit and execution of this little work, #nd hope that its 
sucess may be sufficient to induce the amiable author to give the public more 
of theo gracious effusions of his pious and reflective mind. 





A WOMAN’S HEART! 


It has been often remarked, and is not the less true, that external object® 
have much to do with the memory of the past. Although the time and place 
be different to that in which sensations of joy and gladness entered our hearts, 
yet if the sky wear the same blue unclouded tint, if, perchance, the breeze 
waft us the same fragrance that both bore in those happy hours, a tide of recol- 
lection rushes over us, and we are again with those whom the grave has closed 
over for ever, or whom fate and time have driven from our sides as remorselessly 
as death. A flower, an insect, the very cloud and sunshine of a spring day, the 
green turf on some breezy common, the perfume of the evening air in summer 
—all, all recal to us the dreams of other days. Childhood and youth, their 

leasurea and their pains, return tous; and thoughts and feelings, which had 

ven buried for ever in a dark oblivion, rise in aclear train to gladden our 
sin-stained hearts with recollections of innocence and peace. We are again 
children; we climb our father’s knee, and nestle on our mother’s bosom—the 


hearts, the lost one, whom now to think on is sin, preferred that flower, that 
fragrance, to any other; and on meeting with it after long years, when even the 
memory of our love and unity bas left us amid our newer ties, it strikes a chord 
unfelt before, and we are with them again; but the fragrance passes, the flower 
falls, and we wake, weeping, to find we are alone. e ¥ ” 
She was an aged woman ; her hair was white,and her cheek furrowed by time 
and care. They called her stern and cold; they said she had ceased to feel, 
and that pity and affection were strangers to her heart. Ceased to feel! I 
thought that time could not furrow a woman’s heart! On the first day of the 
year, I brought her a few hothouse flowers tocharm her solitude; for she was 
alone, always alone. She had neither friend nor child to soothe her hours of 
pain and querulousness ; always alone, and cold, in her solitary arm-chair by the 
window, from whence the sun in summer could give no warmth to her aged 
beam, nor the rays of the blazing fire in winter reach her from the distant hearth. 
Neither work, book, nor newspaper lay on the small polished table before her ; 
nothing, not even a flower. She sat with her hands folded on her knee from 
morn to noon, from noon to twilight, and seemed to be living a sort of deathy 
life, so calm, so silent, so very cold. I laid my flowers on the table, and spoke 
ef their beauty end their short-lived sweetness. A tear—one tear fell on the 





Of friends, who, in kindness, my moments beguile, 
As swiftly they pass u’er my head. 


* O say, then, ye sacred mementos of death, 
Were you, too, the lovers of mirth ? 

Or did you adore, with a soul-saving faith, 

The God of your spirits—the giver of breath ? 
All, all once the tenants of earth ? 

Echo.— All, all once the tenants of earth.’ 


“The bones of the dead—sad memorials of sin !|— 
In fearful abundance are shown ; 

But where are the tenants that once dwelt within, 

Mysterioue, deathless, untouched, and unseen, 
Your spirits, ah! where are they fled? 

Echo —‘ Ah! where are they fled?” 


** Dread question re-echoed ; no answer is given ! 
It is not for mortals to know 

What spirits have risen rejoicing to heaven, 

Or who for their deeds of rebellion were driven 
To regions of darkness and wee. 

Echo —* To regions of darkness and woe.’ 


* But tell me, dark spectres, if here there are piled 
The bones of the rich and the poor, 

The foolish, the learned, the parent, the child, 

With those that have sorrowed, and those that have smiled, 
All difference remembered no more. 

Echo,.— All difference remembered no mere.’ 


“ How dearly the sinner's enjoyments are bought, 
Who here has his portion,—his all ! 

In these chambers of darkness and death I am taught 

That earth’s richest offerings of pleasure are nought, 
All nought when compared with the soul. 
cho.—* All nought when compared with the soul.’ 


** And shall all these bones, all these shrivelled remains, 
© more from this Charnel-house move ? 
Say, will not the trumpet shake loose all death’s chains, 
And fill you once more with delight, or with pains, 
_W hen called to the judgment above ? 
Echo.—* When called to the judgment above?” 


“Tis good to come hither, where death has its sway, 
And thus from the tomb be addressed. 

O cast not, ye living, the warning away ! 

The voice of the dead ever strive to obey, 
And live that your death may be bless'd. 

Echo.—‘ Live that your death may be bless’d.’” 


Many of the hymns and prayers scattered through the volume, are of great 
beauty. The subjoined is especially worthy of notice :— 


“PRAYER FOR THE PARLIAMENT. 
‘* Lord God of hosts, who dost fulfil 
In heaven and earth Thy sovereign will, 
For heaven and earth are Thine: 
The councils of our nation bless 
With wisdom, truth, and righteousness 
With light, and love divine, 


“* Whate’er they plan, whate’er decree 
O may they lifttheireyesto Thee 
For Thy Almighty aid ; 

Free them from sin’s corrupting sway— 
Teach them to show the heavenly way 

Where humbler men may tread, , 


“‘O be it ever their design 


To make Thy grace, Thy glory shine, 
And stay the realm on Thee : 


old woman’s cheek, as she singled from the bunch a sprig of heliotrope, and 
| raised it to her face. ‘Many a long, weary year has passed since we two iret, 
sweet blossom; when I was young and fair, and he loved me.” She held it in 
| her hand, and closed her eyes, as if to shut out the world, and all, save the me- 
| mory which haunted her still. And they told me she had ceased to feel ! 
| [remember realing a French tale called “ La Vie pour un Jour ;” it was 
| the history of a woman’s heart, and a true one; for many a woman would re- 
cognise the weakness of her sex in treasuring a thought, a memory, and living 
on it, when he who woke the sentiment and the feeling had forgoiten even that 
| they had met. The heroine was young, gay, and fair, when she first saw him 
who was in her eyes and heart ; for he was all that, as girl, she had pictured in 
the idol of her dreams and hopes ; and that, as woman, she felt she could love 
| and cherish. He was noble, anda poet. He seemed to have felt her gentle 
| influence and her beauty ; forthe sonuet and the love-lay were votive offerings 
at her shrine : and then they parted, when one had learned to regret that they 
had met, since it was but to part. And years rolled on their silent course, and 
as they passed, each vear increasing the distance between the lady and the poet. 
They lived on as strangers to each other ; but the lady did not lose her womau's 
feelings. She treasured up his memory and her love ; and when his name was 
sounded in the note of fame and praise, it had no louder and truer echo than in 
her heart. And at last, time and chance made it that they met. She was a 
wrinkled, faded dame ; but the furrows on her brow had not reached her heart ; 
all there was fresh aud fair as in bygone years. ‘They met, and the courtier, the 
polished sycophant, the withered beau which the world and its flattery had made 
of him whom she had loved and cherished, scarce remembered her name—the 
name he had sung so often; till, when memory returned with its deeds of the 
past, he asked her if perchance in those gay hours he had not tuned his lyre for 
her, since in that light-hearted time it had rung for every beauty who had glit- 
tered inhis path. ‘Give me my poesies, if they be yet yours,” said he; “ for 
I am about publishing a volume of fugitive pieces, and [ kept no copies in those 
days of what I wrote.” What a death-blow to the romance of a life—to have 
been forgotten where we had remembered so fondly! But it is well and wise for 
us that our imagination has the power to return the past to us; it is well that 
we can feed upon those gone joys which the present may not give us, and which 
it is often madness to expect from the future. In looking back through a long 
life, chequered, as all life must inevitably be, with good and ill, the very ill loses 
half its sting in the retrospection; the happiness we have tasted is doubled. 
How mournful would be the fate of those who have lost their dearest treasure, 
if memory were denied them. The mother holds her infant once more at her 
breast, and listens to the prattle of the darlings lost to her for ever upon earth ; 
the lover, the husband, the friend, and the brother, are again united to thesethey 
loved ; what matter though the memory be one of tears: they are holy tears, 
and soften and purify the heart. Oh, without memory, the fireside would be 
lonely, the vacant places ever empty ; but thou, blest power, fillest them with 
the forms we love, and we’ feel that the grave cannot steal them frem us for 











ever. {sit not pleasant to dream over the past, the incidents of a time gone 
by. Does it not freshen our spirits, as the summer rain brightens and revives 
the flowers, to think upon that peaceful and happy time ere we had learned to | 
sin, and blushed not. And again, does not the memory of his crime lead to re- | 
pentance and salvation, by awakening penitence, remorse, and prayer, in the } 
sinner’s heart. f 
angel wings and a rainbow crown. Like the rainbow, it is of tears, smiled upon 
by the glorious, the eternal sun ! 

Clifton. Lavinia Dick. 
a 


WARREN HASTINGS, 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—{ Continued. } 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, as commander of 
the forces, and member of the council, one of the most distinguished soldiers of 
that time. Sir Eyre Coote had, many years before, been conspicuous among 
the founders of the British empire in the East. At the council of war which 
preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recommended, in opposition to the 
majority, that daring course which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and 
which was crowned with such splendid success. He subsequently commanded 





in the south of India aguinst the brave and unfortunate Lally, gained the de- 





— 


cisive battle of Wandewash over the French and their native allies, took Pon- 


dicherry, and made the English power supreme in the Carnatic. Since those 
great exploits near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no longer the bodily 
activity which he had shewn in earlier days; nor was the vigour of his 
mind altogether unimpaired. He was capricious and fretful, and re- 
quired much coaxing to keep him in good homour. Still he was perha 
the ablest officer that was then to be found in the British army. Among t 
native soldiers his name was great, and his influence unrivalled. Nor is he yet 
forgotten by them. Now and then a white-bearded old sepoy may still be found, 
who loves to talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore. It is but a short time since one 
of those aged men came to present a memorial to an English officer, who holds 
one of the highest employments in India; a print of Coote hung in the room ; 
the veteran recognised at once that face and figure which he had not seen for 
more than half a century, and, forgetting his salam to the living, halted, drew 
himself up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his military obei- 
sance to the dead. 

Coote did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with the Governor-General ; but 
he was by no means inclined to join in systematic opposition; and on most 
questions concurred with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous courtship, 
and by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify the strongest 
passions of the old soldier. 

{t seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation would put an end 
te the quarrels which had, during some years, weakened and disgraced the go- 
vernment of Bengal, The dangers of the empire might well induce men of 
patriotic feeling—and of patriotic feeling, neither Hastings nor Francis was 
destitute—to forget private enmities, and to co-operate heartily for the gene- 
ral good. Coote had never been concerned in faction. Wheler was thorough- 
ly tired of it, Barwell had made an ample fortune, and though he had promised 
that he would no: leave Calcutta while Hastings wanted his help, was most 
desirous to return to England, and exerted himself to promote an arrangement 
which would set him at liberty. A compact was made, by which Francis agreed 
to desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends of Francis 
should be admitted to a fair share of the honours and emoluments of the ser- 
vice. During a few months after this treaty there was apparent harmony at 
the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary ; for at this moment, internal 
calamities, more formidable than war itself, menaced Bengal. The authors of 
the Regulating Act of 1773, had established two independent powers, the one 
judicial, the other political ; and had omitted to define the limits of either. The 
judges took advantege of the indistinctness, and attempted to draw to them- 
selves supreme authority, not only within Calcutta, but through the whole of 
the great territory subject to the presidency of Fort William. 

A reign of terror began—cf terror heightened by mystery; foreven that 
which was endured was less horrible than that which was anticipated. No man 
knew what was next to be expected from this strange tribunal. It came from 
beyond the black water, as the people of India, with mysterious horror, call the 
sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom spoke the language, or was famil- 
iar with the usages, of the millions over whom they claimed boundless authority. 
Its records were kept in unknown characters; its sentences were pronounced in 
unknown sounds. The lapse of sixty years—the virtue and wisdom of many 
eminent magistrateswho have during that time administered justice in the Su- 
preme Court—have not effaced from the minds of the people of Bengal the recol- 
lection of those evil days. 

The metnbers of the government were, on this subject, united as one man. 
Hastings had courted the judges; he had found them useful instruments. But 
he was not disposed to make them his own masters, or the masters of India His 
mind was large ; his knowledge of the native character most eccurate. He saw 
that the system pursued by the Supreme Court was degrading to the govern- 
ment, and ruinous to the people; and he reselved to oppose it manfully. The 
consequence was, that the friendship—if that be the proper word for such a con- 
nexion—which had existed between him and Impey, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly between the tyrannical tribunal 
and the people. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest excesses. The 
Governor General and all the members of Council were served with summonses, 
calling on them to appear before the King’s justices, and to answer for their 
public acts) This was too much. Hastings, with just scorn, refused to obey 
the call, set at liberty the persons wrongfully detained by the Court, and took 
measures for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriffs’ officers, if ne- 
cessary, by the sword. But he had in view another device, which might prevent 
the necessity of an appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for an expedient 5 
and he knew Impey well. The expedient, in this case, was a simple one— 
neither more nor less than a bribe. Impey was, by an act of Parliament, @ 
judge independent of the government of Bengal, and entitled to a saiary of 
L 8000 a-year. Hastings proposed to make him also a judge in the Company's 
service, removable at the pleasure of the government of Bengal ; and to give 
him, in that capacity, about L.8000 ayear more. It was understood that, in 
consideration of this new salary, Impey would desist from urging the high pre- 
tensions of his court. If he did urge these pretensions, the government could, 
at a moment's notice, eject him from the new place which had been created for 
him. The bargain was struck, Bengal was saved, an appeal to force was avert- 
ed ; and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infamous. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, indeed, be suspected 
that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a motive with Francis ss regard 
for the welfare of the province. Toa mind burning with resentment. it might 
seein better to leave Bengal to the oppressors, than to redeem it by enriching 
them. It is not improbable, on the other hand, that Hastings may have been 
the more willing to resort to an expedient agreeable to the Chief Justice, be- 
cause that high functionary had already been so serviceable, and might, when 
existing dissensions were composed, be serviceable again 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now opposed to Has- 
tings. The peace between them proved to be only a short and hollow truce, 
during which their mutual aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At 
length an explosion took place. Hastings publicly charged Francis with hav- 
ing deceived him, and induced Barwell to quit the service by insincere promises, 
Then came a dispute, such as frequently arises even between honourable men, 
whin thoy make important agreements by mere verbal communication. Anim- 
parial nistorian will probably be of opinion that they had misunderstood each 
other ; but their minds were so much embittered, that they imputed to each no- 
thing less than deliberate villany. ‘Ido not,’ said Hastings, in 4 minute re- 
corded in the Consultations of the Government—‘ I do not trust to Mr Francis’s 
promises of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his pnb- 


O memory ! thou art a friend to fallen man ; thou comest with | |ic conduct by his private, which I have found to @e void of truth and honour.’ 


After the Council had risen, Francis put a challenge into the Governor-Gene- 
ral's hand: it was instantly accepted. They met, and fired. Francis was shot 
through the body. He was carried to a neighbouring house, where it appeared 
that the wound, though severe, was not mortal. Hastings enquired repeatedly 
after his enemy’s health, and proposed to cal! on him; but Francis coldly de- 
clined the visit. He had a proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General’s po- 
liteness, but he must decline any private interview. They could meet only at 
the couneil-board. 

In avery short time it was made signally manifest to how great a den- 
ger the G yvernor Cieneral had, on this occasion, exposed his country A cri- 
sis arrived with which he,and he alone,was competent to deal. It is not too much 
to say, that, if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 
1781 would have been as fatal to our power in Asia as to our power in 
America. 

HYDER ALI. ; 

The Mahrattas hed been the chief objects of apprehension to Hastings. 
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The measures which he had adopted for the purpose of breaking their pow- 
er, had at first been frustrated by the errors of those whom he was compelled 
to employ ; but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned 
with success, when a far more formidable danger showed itself in a distant 
quarter. ; 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan soldier had begun to 
distinguish himself in the wars of Southern India. His education had been 
neglected ; his extraction was mean. His father had been a pett~ officer of re- 
venue; his grandfather, a wandering Dervise. But though thus meanly de- 
scended—though ignorant even of the alphabet—the adventurer had no sooner 
been placed at the head of a body of troops, than he approved himself a man 
born for conquest and command. Among the crowd of chiefs who were strug- 
gling for a share of India, none could compare with him in the qualities of the 
captain and the statesman. He became a general—he became a prince. Out 
of the fragmenis of old principalities, which had gone to pieces in the general 
wreck, he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous empire. That 
empire he ruled with the ability, severity, and vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. 
Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he had yet enlargement 
of mind enough to perceive how much the prosperity of subjects adds to the 
strength of governments. He was an oppressor; but lie had at least the 
merit of protecting his people against all oppression except his own. He was 
now in extreme old age ; but his intellect was as clear, and his spirit as high, 
as in the prime of manhood. Such was the great Hyder Ali, the founder of 
the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and the most formidable enen.y with 
whom the English conquerors of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder woald have been either made 
a friend, or vigorously encountered as an enemy. Unhappily the English au 
thorities in the south provoked their powerful neighbour's Lestility, without be- 
ing prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand men, far 
superior in discipline and efficiency to any other native force that could be found 
in India, came pouring through those wild passes, which, worn by mountain 
torrents, and dark with jungle, lead down from the table-land of Mysore to the 
plains of the Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by a hundred pieces 
of cannon; and its movements were guided by many French officers, trained 
in the best military schools of Europe 

Hyder was every where triumphant. 
sons flung down their arms. Some forts were surrendered by treachery, and 
some by despair. In a few days the whole open country north of the Cole- 
roon had submitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could already see by 
night, from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast 
semicircle of blazing villages. The white villas, embosomed in little groves of 
tulip-trees, to which our countrymen retire after the daily labours of govern- 
ment and of trade, when the cool evening breeze springs up from the bay, 
were now left without inhabitants ; for bands of the fierce horsemen of Mysore 
had already been seen prowling near those gay verandas. Even the town 
was not thought secure, and the British merchants and publie functionaries 
made haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of forming an army which might have defended 
the presidency, and even driven the invader back tohis mountains. Sir Hector 
Munro was at the head of one considerable force; Baillie was advancing with 
another. United, they might have presented a formidable front even to such an 
enemy as Hyder. But the English commanders, neglecting those fundamental 
rules of the military art, of which the propriety is obvious even to men who 
have never received a military education, deferred their junction, and were se- 
parately attacked. Baillie’s detachment was destroyed. Munro was forced to 
abandon his baggage, to fling his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a 
retreat which might be called a flight. In three weeks from the commence- 
ment of the war, the British empire in southern India had been brought to the 
verge of ruin. Only a few fortified places remained to us. The glory of 
our arms had departed. It was known that a great French expedition might 
soon be expected on the coast of Coromandel. England, beset by enemies on 
every side, was in no condition to protect such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and courage of Hastings achieved their 
most signal triumph. A swift ship, flying before the south-west monsoon, 
brought the evil tidings in a few days to Calcutta. In twenty four hours the 
Governor-General had framed a complete plan of policy adapted to the altered 
state of affairs. The struggle with Hyder was a struggle for life and death. All 
minor objects must be sacr ficed to the preservation of the Carnatic. The dis- 
putes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A ‘arge military forze and 
a supply of money must be instantly sent to Madras. But even these measures 
would be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so grossly mismanaged, were pla- 
ced under the direction of a vigorous mind. It was no time for trifling. Has- 
tings determined to resort to an extreme exercise of power; to suspend the 
incapable governor of Fort St George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hy- 
der, and to entrust that distinguished general with the whole administration of 
the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now recovered from his 
wound, and had returned to the Council, the Governor-General’s wise and firm 
policy was approved by the majority of the board. The reinforcements were 
sent off with great expedition, and reached Madras before the French armament 
arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, broken by age and cisease, was no longer 
the Coote of Wandewash; but he was stil! a resolute and skilful commander. 
The progress of Hyder was arresved ; and in a few months the great victory of 
Porto Novo retrieved the honour of the English arms. 

'n the mean time Francis had returned to England, and Hastings was now 
left perfectly unfettered. Wheler had gradually been relaxing in his opposition ; 
and, afier the departure of his vehement and implacable colleague, co operated 
heartily with the Governor General ; whose influence over his countrymen in 
India, always great, had, by the vigour and success of his recent measures,been 
considerably increased. 

But though the difficulties arising from factions within the Council were ai an 
end, another class of difficulties hed become more pressing than ever. The fi- 
nancial embarrassment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not only 
of carrying on the government of Bengal, but of maintaining a most costly war 
against both [ndian and European enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remit- 
tances to England. A few years before this time he had obtained relief by plun- 
dering the Mogul, and enslaving the Robhillas; nor were the resources of his 
fruitful mind by any means exhausted. 


CHEYTE SING. 


His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, population, dignity, 
and sanctity, was among the foremost of Asia. It was commonly believed that 
half a million of human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich 
with shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to which the sacred 
apes clung by hundreds. The traveller could scarcely make his way through 
the press of holy mendicants, and not less holy bulls. The broad and stately 
flights of steps which descended from these swarming haunts to the bathing- 
places along the Ganges were worn every day by the footsteps of an innumera- 
ble multitude of worshippers. The schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every province where the Brahminical faith was known. Hundreds 
of devotees came thither every month to die—for it was believed that a pecu- 
liarly happy fate awaited the man who should pass from the sacred city into the 
sacred river. Nor was superstition the only motive which allured strangers io 
that great metropolis. Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion. All along 
the shores of the venerable stream, lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich 
merchandize. From the looms of Benares went forth the most delicate silks 
that adorned the bail’s of St. James's and of the Petit Trianon ; and in the 
bazars, the muslins of Bengal, and the sabres of Oude, were mingled with the 
jewels of Golconda, and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich capital, and the 
surrounding tract, had long been under the immediate rule of a Hindoo prince, 
who rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. During the great anarchy of 
India, the lords of Benares became independent of the court of Delhi; but 
were compelled to submit to the authority of the nabob of Oude. Oppressed 
by this formidable neighbour, they invoked the protection of the English. The 
English protection was given; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn 
treaty, ceded all his rights over Benares to the Company. From that time the 
Rajah was the vassal of the government of Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, 
and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. These duties Cheyte Sing, the 
reigning prince, had fulfilled with strict punctuality. 

apecting the precise nature of the legal relation between the Company and 
the Rajah of Benares, there has been much warm and acute controversy. On the 
one side, it has been maintained, that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject 
on whom the superior power had a right to call for aid in the necessities of the 
empire. On the other side, it hasbeen contend::| that he was an independent 
prince, that the only claim which the Company had upon him was fora fixed 
tribute, and that, while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, the Bnglish had no 
right to exact any further contribution from him, than to demand subsidies. 
from Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier than to find precedents and analo- 
gies in favour of either view. 
Our own impression is, that neither view is correct. It was too much the 
babit of English puliticians to take it for granted that there was in India a known 
and definite constitution by which questions of this kind were to be decided 
The truth is, tha: during the interval which elapsed between the fall of the house 
of Tamerlane, and the establishment of the British ascendency, there was no 
such constitation. The old order of things had passed away ; the new order of 
things was not yet formed. Al! was transition, confusion, obscurity. Every 
body kept his head as he best might, and scrambled for whatever he could get. 
There have been similar seasons in Europe. The time of the dissolutior. of the 
Carlovingian empire is an instance. 





The sepoys in many British garri- 


She Atvion. 


Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago. Of the existing 
governments not a single one could lay claim to legitimacy, or plead any other 
title than recent occupation. There was scarcely a province in which the real 
sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. Titles and forms 
were still retained, which implied that the heir of Tamerlane was an absolute 
ruler, and that the nabobs of the provinces were his lieutenants. In reality, he 
wasacaptive. The nabobs were in some places independent princes. In other 
places, as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they had, like their master, become mere 
phantoms, and the Company was supreme. Among the Mahrattas again, the 
heir of Sevajee still kept the title of rajah ; but he was a prisoner, and his prime 
minister, the Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief of the state. The 
Peshwa, in his turn, was fast sinking into the same degraded situation to which 
he had reduced the rajah. It was, we believe, impossible to find, from the Hi- 
malayas to Mysore, a single government which was at once de facto and de jure 
—which possessed the physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours 
and subjects, and which had at the same time the authority derived from law and 
long prescription. 

astings clearly discernec,what was hidden from most of his contemporaries, 
that such a state of things gave immense advantages to a ruler of great talents 
and few scruples. In every international question that could arise, he had his 
option between the de facto ground and the de jure ground ; and the probability 
was that one of those grounds would sustain any claim that it might be conven- 
ient for him to make, and enable him to resist any claim made by others. In 
every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea which suited his imme- 
diate purpose, without troubling himself in the leaat about consistency ; and thus 
he scarcely ever failed to find what, to persons of short memories and scanty in- 
formation, seemed to be a justification for what he wanted todo Sometimes 
the nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes @ monarch ; sometimes the vizier 
is a mere deputy, sometimes an independent potentate. If it is expedient for 
the Company to shuw some legal title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant un- 
der the seal of the Mogul is brought forward as an instrument of the highest 
authority. When the Mogul asks for the rents which were reserved to him by 
that very grant, he is told that he is a mere pageant; that the English power 
rests on a very different foundation from a charter given by him ; that he is wel 
come to play at royalty as long as he likes, but that he must expect no tribute 
from the real masters of India. 
It is true, that it was in the power of others, as well as of Hastings, to prac- 
tice this legerdemain; but in the controversies of governments, sophistry is of 
little use unless it be backed by power. There is a principle which Hastings 
was fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which he acted with unde- 
viating steadiness. It is a principle which, we must own, can hardly be disputed 
in the present state of public law. It is this—that where an ambiguous ques- 
tion arises between two governments, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal 
except to force, and that the opinion of the strongest must prevail. Almost 
every question was ambiguous in India. The English government was the 
strongest in India. The consequences are obvious. The English government 
might do exactly what it chose. 
[The Rajah of Benares, Cheyte Sing, had been called upon in 1778, when 
the war broke out with France, to pay £50,000 beyond the ordinary fixed tri- 
bute ; the demand was repeated in 1779 and 1780; but at the latter period the 
Rajah offered the Governor General a bribe of £20,000 to be let free of the 
contribution. Hastings paid the bribe into the Company’s treasury, repeated the 
demand, and also fined the Rejah £10,000 for delay. Soon after, the Indiaa 
Prince was required to keep a body of cavalry for the use of the British Govern- 
ment, as the state of affairs in the South of India made this necessary. The 
Rajah objected and evaded ; upon which Hastings resolved to make him an ex- 
ample. He now den:anded half a million sterling; hostilities ensued, which 
ended in the disgrace and flight of Cheyte Sing, the addition of Benares to the 
British dominions, and an additional income to the revenues of the Company of 
£200 000 a year. 
When this affair was concluded Hastings turned his attention towards the 
young Nabob of Oude, who had begun to be greatly remiss in the payment 
of the dues from him; and the Governor-General meditated a visit to Luck- 
now, but was prevented by the arrival of the Nabob to visit him. It may 
be supposed that difficulties of no ordinary kind would be presented in the 
interviews between Hastings and the Prince, as the former wanted arrears 
and an extraordinary supply of money, and the latter wanted a remission of 
what was already owing. And here, Mr Macauley intimates, originated the 
most questionable part of the conduct of Hastings. He informs us that money 
not being forthcoming in a direct manner, Asaph-ul. Dowlah concerted plans 
with Hastings, by which the mother and the grandmother should be subjected, 
under alleged pretexts to severe fines and confiscations. Great severities ensued 
to those noble ladies,—the Begums as they were called, or Princesses of Oude, 
until immense sums were obtained. } 


CHARACTER OF HASTINGS’S INDIA ADMINISTRATION. 


On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, it is impossible 
to deny that he performed great public services. England had passed through 
a perilous crisis. She still, indeed, maintained her place inp the foremost rank 
of European powers; and the manner in which she had defended herself against 
fearful odds, had inspired surrounding nations with a high opinion both of her 
spirit and of her strength. Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except 
one, she had been a loser. Not only had she been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children, and to conci- 
liate the Irish by giving up the right of legislating for them; but, in the Me- 
diterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of 
America, she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in former 
wars. Spain regained Minorca and Florida; France regained Senegal, Goree, 
and several West Indiaislands. The only quarter of the world in which Bri- 
tain had lost nothing, was the quarter in which her interests had been committed 
tothe care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both of European 
and Asiatic enemies, the power of our country in the East had been greatly 
augmented. Benares was subjected; the Nabob Vizier reduced to vassalage. 
That our influence had been thus extended, nay, that Fort William and Fort 
St. George had not been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, if we may trust 
the general voice of the English in India, to the skill and resolution of Hast- 
ings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title to be con- 
sidered as one of the most remarkable men in our history. He dissolved the 
double government. He transferred the dfrection of affairs to English hands 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and imperfect order. 
The whele organization by vhich justice was dispensed, revenue collected, peace 
maintained, throughout a territory not inferior in population to the dominions of 
Louis the Sixteenth, or of the Emperor Joseph, was created and superintended 
by him. He boasted that every public office, without exception, which existed 
when he left Bengal was his work. It is quite true that this system, after all 
the improvements suggested by the experience of sixty years, still needs im- 
provement ; and that it was et first far more defective than it now is. But 
whoever seriously considers what it is to construct from the beginning the whole 
of a machine so vast and complex as a government, will allow that what Hast- 
ings effected deserves high admiration. Tocompare the most celebrated Ev- 
ropean ministers to him, seems to us as unjust as it would be to compare the 
best baker in London with Robinson Crusoe ; who, before he could bake a 
single loaf, had to make his plough and his harrow, his fences and his scare- 
crows, his sickle and his flail, his mill and his oven. 


bred a statesman ; that he was sent from school to a counting: house ; end that 
he was employed during the prime of his manhood asa commercial agent, far 
from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, when placed at the head 
of affairs, he could apply for assistance, were persons who owed as little as 
himself, or less than himself, to education. A minister in Europe finds him- 
self on the first day on which he commences his functions, surrounded by expe- 
rienced public servants, the depositaries of cfficial traditions. Hastings had no 
such help. His own reflection, his own energy, were to supply the place of 
all Downing Street and Somerset House. Having had no facilities for learning, 
he was forced to teach. He had first to form himself, and then to form his in- 
struments ; and this notin a single department, but in all the depattments of 
the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged inthis most arduous task, he was con- 
stantly trammelied by orders from home, and frequently borne down by a ma- 
jority in council. The preservation of an Empire from a formidable combina- 
nation of foreign enemies, the construction of a government in all its parts, 
were accomplished by him; while every ship brought out bales of censure 
from his employers, and while the records of every consultation were filled 
with acrimonious minutes by his colleagues. We believe that there never was 
a public man whose temper was so severely tried ;—not Marlborough, when 
thwarted by the Dutch Deputies ;—not Wellington, when he had to deal at 
once with the Portuguese Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. 
But the temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not sweet, 
out it was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with 
which he endured the most cruel vexations till a remedy could be found, re 
sembled the patience of stupidity. Heseemsto have been capable of resent- 


ment, bitter and long-enduring ; yet his resentment so seldom hurried him into 
any blunder, that it may be doubted whether what appeared to be revenge was 
any thing but policy. 

The effect of his singular equanimity was, that he always had the full com- 
mand of all the resources of one of the most fertile minds that ever existed. 





The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when we reflect that he was not | 
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For every difficulty he had a contrivance ready ; and, whatever may be thought 
of the justice and humanity of some of his contrivances, it is certain that they 
seldom failed to serve the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expedients, Hastings pos- 
sessed in a very high degree, another talent scarcely less necessary to a man in 
his situation ;—we mean the talent for conducting political controversy, It is 
as necessary to an English statesman in the East that he should be able to write, 
as it is toa minister in this country that he should be able to speak. It is chief 
by the oratory of a public man here, that the nation judges of his powers. It jg 
fiom the letters and reports of a public man in India, es the dispensers of pa- 
tronage form their estimate of him. In each case, the talent which receives 

uliar encouragement is developed, perhaps at the expense of the other powers, 

n this country, we sometimes hear men speak above their abilities. It is not 

very unusual to find geutlemen in the Indian service who write above their abil- 

ities. The English politician is a little too much of a debater ; the Indian poli- 
tician a little too much of a1 essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have distinguished themselves 
as framers of Minutes and Despatches, Hastings stands at the head. He was 
indeed the person who gave to the official writing of the Indian governments 
the character which it still retains. He was matched against no common antag- 
Onist. But even Francis was forced to acknowledge, with sullen and resentful 
candour, that there was no contending against the pen of Hastings. And, in 
‘truth, the Governor-General’s power of making out a case—of perplexing what 
it was inconvenient that people shou!d understand—and of setting in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear the light, was incomparable. His style must 
be praised with some reservation. It was in general forcible, pure, and polished; 
but it was sometimes, though not often, turgid, and, on one or two occasions, 
even bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of Hastings for Persian literature may 
have tended to corrupt his taste. 


And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it would be most unjust not 
to praise the judicious encouragement which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal stu- 
dies and curious researches. His patronage was extended, with prudent gene- 
rosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. He did little, it is true, 
towards introducing into India the learning of the West. To make the young 
natives of Bengal familiar with Milton and Adam Smith—to substitute the geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the dotages of the Brahminical 
superstition, or for the imperfect science of ancient Greece transfused through 
Arabian expositions—this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent ad- 
ministration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is impossible to refuse high 
commendation to a man, who, taken from a ledger to govern an empire, over- 
whelmed by public business, surrounded by men as busy as himself, and separated 
by thousands of leagues from almost all literary society, gave, both by his exam- 
ple and by his munificence, a great impulse to learning. In Persian and Arabic 
literature he was deeply skilled. With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquaint- 
ed; but those who first brought that language to the knowledge of European 
students, owed much to his encouragement. It was under his protection that 
the Asiatic Society commenced its honourable career. That distinguished body 
selected him to be its first president ; but, with excellent taste and feeling, he 
declined the honour in favour of Sir William Jones. But the chief advantage 
which the students of Oriental letters derived from his patronage, remains to be 
mentioned. The Pundits of Bengal had always looked with great jealousy on 
the attempts of foreigners to pry into those mysteries which were locked up in 
the sacred dialect. Their religion had been persecuted by the Mahommedans. 
What they knew of the spirit of the Portuguese government might warrant them 
in apprebendirg persecution from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first foreign ruler who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the hereditary priests of India ; and who in- 
duced them to lay open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminical 
theology and jurisprudence. 

It is, indeed, impossibie to deny that, in the great art of inspiring masses of 
hun.an beings with confidence and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings. 
If he had made himself pepular with the English by giving up the Bengalees to 
extortion and oppression, or if, on the other hand, he had conciliated the Benga- 
lees and alienated the English, there could have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is, that, being the chief of a small band of strangers who exer- 
cised boundless power over a great indigenous population, he made himself be- 
loved both by the subject many, and by the dominant few. The affection felt 
for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and constant. Through all 
his disasters and perils, his brethren stood by him with steadfast loyalty. The 
army, at the same time, loved him as armies have seldom loved any but the 
greatest chiefs who have led them tw victory. Even in his disputes with dis- 
tinguished military men, he could always count on the support of the military 
profession. While such was his empire over the hearts of his countrymen, he 
enjoyed among the natives a popularity, such as other governors have perhaps 
better merited, but such as no other governor has been able to attain. He spoke 
their vernacular dialects with facility and precision. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with their feelings and usages. On one or two occasions, for great ends, 
he deliberately acted in defiance of their opinions; but on such occasions he 
gained more in their respect than he lost in their love. In general, be cagefully 
avoided all that could shock their national or religious prejudices. is admin- 
istration was indeed in many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard of good 
government was not very high. Under the Nabobs, the hurricane of Mabratta 
cavalry had passed annually over the rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta 
shrank from aconflict with the mighty children of the sea; and the immense 
rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, under the protection 
of the English sword. The first English conquerors had been more rapacious 
and merciless even than the Mahrattas ; but that generation had passed away. 
Defective as was the police, heavy as were the public burdens, the oldest man in 
Bengal could probably not recollet a season of equal security and prosperity. 
For the first time within a living memory, the province was placed under a gov- 
ernment strong enovgh to prevent others from robbing, and not inclined to play 
the robber itself. These things inspired good-will. At the same time, the con- 
stant success of Hastings, and the manner in which he extricated himself from 
every difficulty, made him an object of superstitous admiration; and the more 
than regal splendour which he sometimes displayed, dazzled a people who have 
much in common with children. Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, the natives of India still talk of him as the greatest of the English ; and 
nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses and 
richly-caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 


The gravest offences alleged against Hastings, did not affect his popularity 
with the people of Bengal; for those offences were committed against neigh- 
bouring states. Those offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are 
not disposed to vindicate; yet, in order that the censure may be justly appor- 
tioned to the transgression, it is fit that the motive should be taken into consid- 
eration. The motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings, was misdi- 
rected and ill-regulated public spirit. The rules of justice, the sentiments of 
humanity, the plighted faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing, when op- 
posed to the immediate interests of the state. This is no justification, accordin 
to the principles either of morality, or of what we believe to be identical wit 
morality ; namely, far-sighted policy. Nevertheless, the common sense of man- 
kind, which in questions of this sort seldom goes far wrong, will always recog- 
aize a distinction between crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal for the 
commonwealth, and crimes which originate in selfish cupidity. To the benefit 
of this distinction Hastings is fairly entitled. There is, we conceive, no reason 
to suspect that the Rohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the spoliation of 
the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We will not affirm that, 
in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that punctilious integrity, that dread of the 
faintest appearance of evil, which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. 
But when the school in which he had been trained, and the temptations to which 
he was exposed, are considered, we are more inclined to praise him for his gen- 
eral uprightness with respect to money, than rigidly to blame him for a few 
transactions which would now be called indejicate and irregular, but which even 
now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapacious man he certainly was 
net. Had he been so, he would infallibly have returned to his country the rich- 
est subject in Europe. We speak within compass, when we say that, without 
applying any extraordinary pressure, he might easily have obtained from the ze- 
mindars of the Company's provinces, and from neighbouring princes, in the 
course of thirteen years, more than three millions sterling, and might have out- 
shone the splendour of Carlton House and of the Palais Royal. He brought 
home a fortane such asa Governor-General, fond of state, and careless of thrift, 
might easily, during so long a tenure of office, save out of his legal salary. Mrs. 
Hastings, we are afraid, was less scrupulous. It was generally believed that 
she had accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she thus formed, without 
the connivance of her husband, a private hoard, amounting to several lacs of ru- 
pees. We are the more inclined to give credit to this story, because Mr. Gleig, 
who cannot but have heard it, does not, so far as we have observed, notice or 
contradict it.—| To be continued.) 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER CXVII.—THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S BALL. 

! ; w i da 

“ This way,” said Power: “I see the senhora.” So saying, we entere 
little boudoir, where a party was playing at cards. Leaning on the back of a 
chair, Inez was endeavoring, with that mixture of coquetry and half malice she 
possessed, to distract the attention of the player. As Power came near she 








Accordingly, no complication of perils and embarrassments could perplex him } 


scarcely turned her head to give him a kind of saucy smile. While seeing me 
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she held out her hand with friendly warmth, and seemed quite happy to meet 
me. 4 : 
«Do pray, take her away : get her to dance, to eat ice, or flirt with you, for 
heaven's sake,” said the half-laughing voice of her victim. ‘+I have revoked 
twice, and misdealed four times since she has been here. Believe me, I shall 
take it as the gr€atest favor if you’ll——” wel, 1 ; 

As he got thus far he turned toward me, and I perceived it was Sir George 
Dashwood. The meeting was as awkward for him as for me ; and while a 
deep flush covered my face, he muttered some unintelligible apology, and 
Inez burst into a very fit of laughter at the ludicrous contre-temps of our si- 
tuation. Fr 

“ | will dance with you now, if you like,” said she, and that will be punishing 
all three. Eh, Master Fred?” 

So saying she took my arm as I led her toward the ball-room. 

“ And so you really are not friends with the Dashwoods. How very provok- 
ing, and how foolish too. But really, chevalier, I must say you treat ladies very 
ill. I don’t forget your conduct to me. Dear me, I wish we could move for- 
ward, there is sore one pushing me dreadfully.” : 

‘Get on, ma’am, get on,”’ said a sharp decided voice behind me. I turned, 
half smiling, to see the speaker. It was the Duke of Wellington himeelf, who 
with his eye fixed upon some person ata distance, seemed to care very little fer 
any intervening obstruction. As I made way fur him to pass between us, he 
looked hardly at me, while he said in a short quick way, “‘ Know your face very 
well : how d’ye do?” With this brief recognition he passed on, leaving me to 
console Inez for her crushed sleeve, by informing her who had done it. 


The ball was now at its height. The waltzers whirled past in the wild ex- 
citement of the dance. The inspiriting strain of the music, the sounds of 
laughter, the din, the tumult, all made up that strange medley which, re-acting 
upon the minds of those who cause it, increases the feeling of pleasurable 
abandonment ; making the old feel young, and the young intoxicated with 
delight. 

ry the senhora leaned upon me, fatigued with waltzing, I was endeavoring tu 
sustain a conversation with her ; while my thoughts were wandering with my 
eyes to where I had last seen Lucy Dashwood. aes 

“It must be something of importance ; I’m sure it is,” said she at the con- 
clusion of a speech of which I had not heard one word. “ Look at General 
Picton’s face.” 

“ Very pretty, indeed,” said I; “but the hair is unbecoming,” replying to 
some previvus observation she had made, and still lost in a revery. A hearty 
burst of laughter was her answer as she gently shook my arm, saying, ‘‘ You 
really are too bad. You never listened tu one word I’ve been telling you, but 
keep continually staring with your eyes here and there, turning this way and 
looking that ; and the dull and vacant unmeaning smile ; answering at random, 
in the most provoking manner. There, pray pay attention, aud tell me what 
that means.” As she said this she pointed with her fan to where a dragoon 
officer in splashed and spattered uniform was standing, talking to some three or 
four general officers. ‘ But here comes the Duke: it can’t be anything of con 
sequence.” 

At the same instant the Duke of Wellington passed with the Duchess of Rich- 
mond on his arm. 

“No, duchess; nothing to alarm you. Did you say ice?” 

“There, you heard that, I hope?” said Inez; “ there is nothing to alarm 
us.” 

‘Go to General Picton at once ; but don’t let it be remarked,” said an officer 
in a whisper, as he passed close by me. 

‘* Inez, I have the greatest curiosity to learn what that new arrival has to say 
for himself ; and, if you will permit me, I'll leave you with Lady Gordon for 
one moment ——” 

** Delighted of all things. 
——. Good bye.” 

‘* Sans adieu,” said I, as I hurried through the crowd, toward an open win- 
dow, on the balcony outside of which Sir Thomas Picton was standing. 

** Ah, Mr. O'Malley ; have youa pencil? There, that'll do. Ride down 
to Etterbeek with this order forGodwin. You have heard the news, I suppose, 
that the French are in advance! The seventy-ninth will musterin the Grand 
Place. The ninety-second and the twenty-eighth along the Park and the Boule- 
vard. Napoleon left France this morning. The Prussians have fallen back. 
Ziethen has been beaten. We march at once.” 

‘* To-morrow, sir?” 

‘No, sir, to-night. There! don’t delay. But, above all, let everything be 
done quietly and noiselessly. The Duke will remain here for an hour longer, to 
prevent suspicion. _When you've executed your orders, come back here.” 

I mounted the first horse I could find at the door, and galloped with top 
speed over the heavy causeway to Etterbeek. In two minutes the drum beat to 
arms ; and the men were mustering as I left. Thence | hastened to the bar- 
racks of the highland brigade, and the twenty-eighth regiment ; and before half 
an hour, was back in the bell room, where, from the din and tumult, I guessed 
the scene of pleasure and dissipation continued unabated. AsI hurried up the 
staircase, a throng of persons were coming down, and [ was obliged to step aside 
to let them pass. 

“Ah! come here, pray,’ 
leaning upon his arm, was struggling to make way through the crowd. 
very mau!” 

** Will you excuse me, if I commit you to the care of my aide-de-camp, who 
will see you to your carriage? The Duke has just desired to see me.’ This 
he said in a hurried and excited tone ; and the same moment beckoned to me to 
take the lady’s arm. 

It was with some difficulty I succeeded in reaching the spot, and had only time 
o ask whose carriage | should call for, ere we arrived in the hall. 

* Sir George Dashwood’s,” said a low soft voice, whose accents sank into my 
very heart. Heaven! it was Lucy herself: it was herarm that leaned on mine, 
her locks that fluttered beside me, her hand that hung so near, and yet I could 
not speak. I tried one word; but a choking feeling in my throat prevented ut 
terance, and already we were upon the door steps. 

“ Sir George Dashwood’s carriage,” shouted the footman, and the announce 
ment was repeated by the porter. The steps were hurried down; the footman 
stood, door in hand ; and I led her forward, mute and trembling: did she know 
me! I assisted her as she stepped in ; her handtouched mine ; it was the work 
of a second ; to me it was the bliss of years. She leaned alittle forward; and, 
as the servants put up the steps, said, in her soft, sweet tone, ‘* Thank you, sir. 
Good night.” 

I felt my shoulder touched by some one, who, it appeared, was standing close 
to me for some seconds ; but so occupied was I in gazing at her, that I paid no 
attention to the circumstance. The carriage drove away, and disappeared in 
the thick darkness of a starless night. I turned to the features of the man be- 
side me,which showed me the pale and corpse-like face of Fred Hammersley. His 
eye was bent upon me with an expression of fierce and fiery passion, in which 
the sadness of long suffering, also mingled. His bleodless lips parted, moved 
as thorgh speaking, while yet no sound issued; and his nostrils, dilating and 
Contracting by turns, seemed to denote some deep and hidden emotion that work- 
ed within him. 

‘“*Hammersley,” said I, holding out my hand toward him. 
do not always mistake me.” 

He shook his head mournfully as it fell forward on his breast ; and, covering 
his arm, moved slowly away without speaking. 

General Picton’s voice, as he descended the stairs, accompanied by Generals 
Vandeleur and Vivian, aroused me at once, and I hurried toward him. 

“Now, Sir; tohorse. The troops will defile by the Namur gate ; and meet 
me there inanhour. Meanwhile tell Colonel Cameron that he must march with 
the light companies of his own and the ninety-second at once.” 

** | say Picton, they'll say we were taken by surprise in England ; won't they?” 
said a sharp strong voice, in a half laughing tone, from behind. 

“No, your grace,” said Sir Thomas, bowing slightly ; “ they'll scarcely do 
so, when they hear the time we took to get under arms.” 

I heard no more ; but, throwing myself into the saddle of my troop horse, 
ence more rode back to the Bellevue, to make ready for the road. 

The thin pale crescent of a new moon, across which masses of dark and inky 
clouds were hurrying, tipped with its faint and sickly light the tall minarets of 
the Hotel de Ville, as [ rode into the Grand’ Place. Although midnight, the 
streets were as crowded as at Loonday ; horse, foot, and dragoons passing and 
hurrying hither: the wild pibroch of the highlander; the mellow bugle of the 
seventy-first; the hoarse trampet of the ‘cavalry; the incessant roll of the 
drum, mingled their sounds with the tide of huinan voices, in which every 
accent was heard, from the reckless cheer of anticipated victory to the heart 
piercing shriek of woman’s agony. Lights gleamed from every window ; from 
the coors of almost every house poured forth a crowd of soldiers and towns-folk. 
The sergeants, on one side, might be seen telling off their men, their cool and 
steady countenances evidencing no semblance of emotion ; while near them 
some young ensign, whose beardless cheek and vacant smile bespoke the mere 
boy, looked on with mingled pride and wonder, at the wild scene before him 
Every now and then some general officer, with his staff, came cantering past ; 
and, as the efforts to muster and form the troops grew more pressing, I could 
mark how soon we were destined to meet the enemy, 

There are few finer monuments of the architecture of the middle ages than 


You are, without exception, the most tiresome 


said Picton, who, with a lady, cloaked and hooded, 
“ The 


‘* Hammersley, 


the Grand’ Place of Brussels; the rich facade of the Hétel de Ville, with its 
long colonnade of graceful arches, upon every key-stone of whic, some grim, 
grotesque head is peering The massive cornices; the heavy corbels carved into 


ten chousand strange and uncouth fancies ; but, finer than all, the taper and stately 
spire, fretted and perforated like some silver filagree, stretches upward toward 


_ She Albion. 


the sky, its airy pinnacle growing finer and more beautiful as it nears the stars it 
points to. How full of historic associations is every dark embrasure, every nar- 
tow Casement around ! 
Here may have stood the Great Emperor Charles the Fifth, meditating upon 
that greatness he was about to forego for ever! here, from this tall window, 
may have looked the sad and sickly features of Jeanne Lafolle, as, with wander- 
Ing eye and idiot smile, she gazed upon the gorgeous procession beneath. There 
1s not @ stone that has not echoed to the tread of haughty prince or bold baron ; 
yet, never, in the palmiest days of ancient chivalry, did those proud dwellings of 
the great of old look out upon a braver and more valiant host than now thronged 
beneath their shadow. It was indeed a splendid sight, where the bright gleams 
of torch and lantern threw the red light around, to watch the sieitixelt tread 
and steady tramp of the highland regiments as they defiled into the open space ; 
each footstep, as it met the ground, seeming in its proud and firm tread, to move 
in more than sympathy with the wild notes of their native mountains : silent and 
still they moved along; no voice spoke within their ranks, save that of some 
command, to ‘‘close us—take ground—to the right—rear rank—close order.” 
Except such brief words as these, or the low muttered praise of some veteran 
ane as he rode down the line, ali was orderly and steady a3 on a parade. 
eanwhile, from an angle of the square, the band of an approaching regiment 
was heard; and tothe inspiring quickness of “ the young May moon,” the gal- 
— twenty-eighth came forward, and took up their ground opposite to the high- 
anders. 

The deep bell of the Hétel de Ville tolled one. Thesolemn sound rang out 
and died away in many an echo; leaving upon the heart a sense of some un- 
known depression; and there was something like a knell in the deep ca- 
dence of its bay; and over many a cheek a rapid trace of gloomy thought 
now passed; and true—tco true, alas !—how many now listened for the last 
time ! 

“* March—march,” passed from front to rear; and, as the bands burst forth 
again in streams of spirit-stirring harmony, the seventy-ninth moved on; the 
twenty-eighth followed, and as they debouched from the *‘ Place,” the seven- 
ty-first and ninety-second succeeded them. Like wave after wave, the tide of 
armed men pressed on, and mounted the steep and narrow street toward the 
upper town of Brussels. Here, Pack’s brigade was forming in the Place Roy- 
ale ; and a crowd of staff officers dictating orders, and writing hurriedly on 
the drum-heads, were also seen. A troop of dragoons stood beside their hor- 
a at the door of the Bellevue, and several grooms with led horses walked to 
and fro. 

“Ride forward, sir, to the Bois de Cambre,’”’ said Picton, “and pivot the 
troops on the road to mount St. Jean. You will then wait fer my coming up, 
for further orders.” 

This command, which was given to me, I hastened to obey, and with difficul- 
ty a my way through the opposing crowd, at length reached the Namur 
gate. Here [ found a detachment of the guard, who as yet had got no orders 
to march, and were somewhat surprised to learn the forward movement. Ten 
minutes’ riding brought me to the angle of the wood,whence I wrote a few lines 
to my host of the Bellevue, desiring him to send Mike after me with my horses 
and my kit. 

The night was cold, dark, and threatening: the wind howled with a low 
and wailing cry, through the dark pine trees ; and, as [ stood alone and in soli- 
tude, I had time to think of the eventful hours before me and of that field 
which, ere long, was to witness the triumph or the downfall of my country’s 
arms. The road which led through the forest of Soignies caught an additional 
gloom from the dark dense woods around. The faint moon only showed at in- 
tervals; anda louring sky, without a single star, stretched above us. It was 
an awful and a solemn thing to hear the deep and thundering roll of that mighty 
column awaking the echoes of the silent forest as they went. So hurried was 
the movement that we had scarcely any artillery, and that of the lightest cali- 
bre ; but the crash and clank of the cavalry, the heavy monotonous tramp of the 
infantry was there; and, as division followed after division, staff officers rode 
hurriedly to and fro, pressing the eager troops still on. 

‘Move up there, ninety-fifth. Ah! forty-second, we’ve work before us,” 
said Picton, as he rode up to the head of his brigade. The air of depression 
which usually sat upon his care-worn features, now changed for alight and 
laughing look; while his voice was softened and subdued into a low and pleas- 
ing tone. Although it was midsummer, the roads were heavy and deep with mud. 
For some weeks previously the weather had been rainy ; and this, edded to the 
discomfort of the night march, considerably increased the fatigue of the troops. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, not a murmur or complaint was heard on 
any side. 

“I'm unco glad to get a blink o’ them ony how,” said a tall, raw-boned ser- 
geant, who marched beside me. 

‘“Paith, and may be you wont be overpleased at the expression of their 
faces, when you see thein,” said Mike, whose satisfaction at the prospect 
before him was still as great as that of any other amid the thousands there 

The day was slowly breaking as a Prussian officer, splashed, and co- 
vered with foam, came galloping at full speed past us. While [ was yet 
“ora. what might be the intelligence he brought, Power rode up to my 
side. 

** We're in for it, Charley,” said he. ‘The whole French army are in 
march ; and Blucher’s aid-de-camp, who has arrived, gives the number at one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The Prussians are drawn up between Saint 
Amand and Sambref ; and the Nassau and Dutch troops are at Quatre Bras, 
both expecting to be attacked.” 

— Bras was the original rallying spot for our troops, was it not,” 
said i. 

“Yes, yes. Itis that we’re now marching upon; but our Prussian friend 
seems to think we shall arrive full late. Strong French corps are already at 
Frasnes, under the command, it is said, of Marshal Ney.” 

The great object of the British commander-in chief was to arrive at Quatre 
Bras in sufficient time to effect his junction with Blacher before the battle 
should be fought. To effect this no exertion was spared; efforts almost su- 
perhuman were made; for, however prepared for a forward movement, it was 
lunpossible to have auticipa‘ed any thing until the intentions of Napoleon be- 
came clearly manifest. While Nivelles and Charleroi were exposed to him on 
oue side, Namur jay open on the other; and he could either march upon Brus 
sels by Mons or Hal, or, as he subsequently attempted, by Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. No sooner, however, were his intentions unmasked, and the line of 
his operations manifested, than Lord Wellington, with an energy equal to the 
mighty occasion that demanded it, poured down with the whule force under his 
command to meet him. 

The march was a most distressing one ; upwards of three and twenty miles 
with deep and cut up roads, in hot oppressive weather, a country almost desti- 
tute of water: still the troops pressed forward, and by noon came within hear- 
ing of the heavy cannonade in front, which indicated the situation of the battle. 
From this time aid de-camp followed aid-de-camp in quick succession, who, 
from their scared looks and hurried gestures, seemed to bode bnt ill fortune to 
the cause we cared for. What the precise situation of the rival armies might be 
we knew not; but we heard the Freuch were in overwhelming numbers ; tnat 
the Dutch troops had abandoned their position: the Hanoverians being driven back, 
the Duke of Brunswick, the brave suvereign of a gallant people, fell, charging 
at the head of his black hussars. From one phrase, which constantly met our 
ears, it seemed that the Bois de Boussu was the key of the position: this had 
been won and lost repeatedly by both sides ; and, as we neared the battle field a 
dispatch hurriedly annownced to Picton the importance of at once recovering 
this contested post. The ninety-fifth were ordered up tothe attack. Scarcely 








was the word given when fatigue, thirst, and exhaustion were forgotten : 
with one cheer the gallant regiment formed into line, and advanced upon the 
wood. Meanwhile the highland brigade moved down towards the right; the 
royal and the twenty eighth debouched upon the left of the road; and in less 
than half an hour after our arrival our whole force was in action. 

There is something appalling, to the bravest army, in coming up to battle at 
the time that an overwhelming and conquering foe are carrying victory trium- 
phant before them: such was our position at Quatre Bras. Bravely and glo- 


riously as the forces of the Prince of Orange fought, the day however was not 
| theirs. 


The Bois de Boussu, which opened to the enemy the road to Brussels, 
was held by their tirailleurs; the valley to the right was rode over by their 
mounted squadrons, who with lance and sabre carried all before them; their 
dark columns pressed steadily on ; and a death-dealing artillery swept the allied 
ranks from flank to flank. Such was the field when the British arrived, and, 
throwing themselves into squares, opposed their unaided force to the dreadful 
charges of the enemy. The batteries showered down their storms of grape ; 
Milhaud’s heavy dragoons, assisted by crowds of lancers, rushed upon the 
squares, but they stood unbroken and undaunted, as sometimes upon three sides 
of their position the infuriated horsemen of the enemy came down. Onee, and 
once only, were the French successful ; the forty-second, who were stationed 
amid tall corn fields, were surrounded with cavalry before they knew it: the word 
was given to form squart 

The lancers were already among them ; 
lant bighlanders met the foe. Fresh numbers poured down upon them, and 
already half the regiment was disabled and their colonel killed ; these brave 
fellows were rescued by the forty-fourth, who, throwing in a withering volley, 
fixed bayonets and charged. Meanwhile, the ninety-fifth had won and lost the 


and fighting back to back, the gal- 


wood, which, now in the possession of the French tirailleurs, threatened to turn 


the left of our position. 
standing to the left of the Enghien road, as if in observation. An officer sent 
forward to reconnoitre, returned with the intell gence that they were Britis! 
troops, for he had seen their red uniforms, 


It was at this tingpg that a body of cavalry were seen | 
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“T can’t think it, sir,” said Picton. “It is hardly possible that any regi- 
ment from Enghien could have arrived already. Ride forward, O'Malley, and 
if they be our fellows, let them carry that height yonder; there are two guns 
there cutting the ninety-second to pieces.” 

I put spurs to my horse, cleared the road at once, and dashing across the 
open space to the left of the wood, rode on in the direction of the horsemen. 
When i came within the distance of three hundred yards I examined them with my 

lass, and could plainly detect the scarlet coats and bright helmets. Ha, thought 

, the first dragoon guards, no doubt. Muttering to myself thus much, I gal- 
loped straight on, and waving my hand as | came near, announced that I was 
the bearer of an order. Scarcely had I done so, when four horsemen dashing 
spurs in their steeds plunged hastily out from the line, and before I could speak 
surrounded me. While the foremost called out, as he flourished his sabre 
above my head, “ Rendez vous, prisonnier.” At the same moment I was 
seized on each side, and led back a captive into the hands of the enemy. 

** We guess you mistake, capitaine,” said the French officer before whom I 
was brought. ‘ We are the regiment of Berg, and our scarlet uniform cost 
us dearly enough yesterday.” * 

This allusion, I afterwards learnt, was in reference to a charge by a cuiras- 
sier regiment, which, in mistaking them for English, poured a volley into them, 
and killed and wounded above twenty of their number. 

[For continuation see Supplementary Sheet.] 


—— 
LECTURE ON THE WAR WITH CHINA. 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
BY THE HON. JOHN QUINCY apaMs.—[Concluded } 

The cause of the war is the pretention on the part of the Chinese, that in 
all their intercourse with other nations, political or commercial, their superiority 
must be implicitly acknowledged, and manifested in humiliating forms. It is not 
creditable to the great, powerful and enlightened nations of Europe, that for 
several centuries they have, for the sake of profitable trade, submitted to these 
insolent and insulting pretensions, equally contrary to the first principles of the 
law of nature and of revealed religion—the natural equality of mankind. 

Auri sacra famnes, 
Quidnon mor.alia pectora cogis 

This submission to inault is more extraordinary for being practised by Chris- 
tian nations, which, in their intercourse with one another, push the principle 
of equality and reciprocity to the minutest punctilios of forms. Is a treaty 
to be concluded between the British and Russian Empires, it must be in both 
their languages, or in a third, agreed upon by the parties. The copies of the 
same treaty are to be so varied that each of the parties is first named in the co- 
py retained by itself—the signatures of the Plenipotentiaries must either be in 
parallel lines or alternate in their order upon the two copies. Duels have 
been fought between Ambassadors of the European Courts to the Monarch of 
a third, for the precedence of admission to his presence—and in the reign of 
Charles the Second, a bloody battle was fought in the streets of London be- 
tween the retinues of a French and Spanish Ambassador, in a struggle between 
the two coachmen,which should lead the other in a procession. 

Among the expedients to which the British Government had resorted to hide 
their faces from the shame of submission to their principle of commercial inter- 
course with China, was that of granting the monopoly of trade to a 
company of merchants. The charter of the East India Company was the 
instrument of this monosoly; and as the company possessed none of 
the attributes of sovereignty, whatever compliances their thirst for gain might 
reconcile with their self-esteem as men or their pride as Britons, was supposed 
to involve no sacrifice of the national honour and dignity. They submitted, 
therefore, to accept the permission to trade with the people of China, as a boon 
granted to their humble supplication, called a Pin. But their trade was to be 
confined to the single port of Canton, in an Empire of seven millions of square 
miles, with a population of 300,000,000 of souls. Even into that city of Can- 
ton no British subject was ever to be suffered to get his foot. They were per- 
mitted to erect, ou the banks of the river below the city, the buildings necessary 
for a counting-house, over which they might display the degraded standard of 
their nation, but from which their w.ves and families were to be ever excluded. 
For the superintendence of this trade, certain officers were appointed by the 
East India Company—and it was to be exclusively carried en with ten or 
twelve Chinese merchants, of the city, called Hong merchants, through whom 
alone, the outside barbarians had access by the Pin to the government of the 
city. 

In. the year 1792, just at the time when the wars of the French Revolution, 
in which Great Britain took so prominent a part, were breaking out, the Bri- 
tish Government instituted a splendid Embassy to the Emperor of China, 
Kien Long, who was then approaching the termination of a reiga of sixty 
years. The selection of the time for this mission excited a general suspicion 
throaghout Europe, that its object was connected with the policy agitated by 
the approaching conflict, and that an alliance at least defensive against Revo- 
lutionary France, was contemplated, under the ostensible appearance of pla- 
cing the commercial intercourse between the two countries upon a more just 
and equitable footing. From the historical account of this Embassy, published 
by Sir George Staunton, it appears that its object was to prevail upon the Chi- 
nese Government to admit the establishment of a permanent Diplomatic British 
Minister to reside near the person of the Emperor at Pekin, and thereby to se- 
cure a more effective protection to the commerce between the two countries, 
than it had before enjoyed. This was a fair and laudable purpose—and so 
reasonable did it appear, that Mr. Ward, who published his excellent history of 
the Law of Nations, in 1795, before the result of Lord Macartney’s embassy 
was known, in the passage of his work, where he noticed this exclusive and 
excluding policy of the Chinese, added a note announcing the expectation that 
very shortly thereafter, a permanent British diplomatic mission would be esta- 
blished at the Imperial Court of Pekin. But this was not the conclusion of 
Chinese logic or Chinese benevolence. From the moment that Lord Macart- 
ney landed in China, till he embarked in the Lion, to return home, he was con- 
sidered as the vassal of a distant suvordinate petty prince, sent by his master 
to do homage, and bear the tributary presents to the superhuman Majesty 
of the celestialempire. Laudandum, Orsandum, Tolerandum, wos the unvary- 
ing policy of the treatment which he received—all possible courtesy of forms 
was observed towards him, and with occasional gross exceptions to the nuime- 
rous retinue of the embassy. But two grandees uf the Empire, Chow-ta-zhin, 
a civilian, and Van-ta-zhin, a military commander, were sent to accompany and 
escort him to Pekin, with a third Legate, a Tartar, in every sense of the word, 
whose office was all but avowedly taat of a spy. Arrived at Pekin, Lord Ma- 
cartney found that the Emperor was absent in Tartary, and was advised to fol- 
low him thither, which he accordingly did. He was lodged with his Junto, at 
sundry unoccupied imperial palaces on the way, and given to understand that 
this and many other petty observances, were transcendant honours, such as no 
outside barbarian had ever before been indulged in. Meautime he was advised 
to practice the Ko Tou, or cere:nonial prostraiion, knocking his forehead nine 
times on the floor, which would be required on his being presented to the 
Emperor. Lord Macartney who perfectly understood the meaning of this cere- 
mony, importing that his sovereign was but the tributary vassal of the celes- 
tial Emperor, proposed as a compromise, to perform his part of the ceremony, 
on condition that a Chinese Mandarin of equal rank with himself, should per- 
form the same ceremony before the portrait of the King of Great Britain. 
This proposal was not accepted, but the old Emperor—as a special favour con- 
sented to receive the Ambassador, as he was accustoined to approach his own 
sovereign, ou one bended knee. . 

Before the presentation, however, Lord Macartney, had a private interview 
with the Colas, or prime Minister of the Empire, in which he disclosed the prin- 
cipal object of his mission, and was sufficiently forewarned of i's failure 

* His Excellency,” (says Sir George Staunton,) “ found it necessary to use 
great tenderness and many qualified exp-essions in conveying any idea that a 
connection between Great Britain and China, could be of any importance to the 
latter, either by the introduction of European commodities of which taken in 
barter, the necessity was not felt: or by the supply of cotton or of rice, from 
India, which some of the Chinese provinces were equally fit to cultivate, or of 
bullion of which the increase had sometimes the inconvenience of unequally in- 
creasing the prices of the useful ur necessary articles of life; or lastly by the 
assistance of a naval force to destroy the pirates on the coast, against whose 
mischief the sure resource existed of an internal communication by rivers and 
canals Such were the avowed or affected notions entertained by the Chinese 
government, of the superiority or independence of the empire, that no transac- 
tion with foreigners was admissible by it, on the ground of reciprocal benefit, 
but as a grace and condescension from the former to the latter.” 

‘“ His Excellency was not unwilling to negotiate even on those terms : and 
the Colas obligingly said,that they should have frequent opportunities of meeting 
daring the continuance of hix Excellency’s visit at the Chinese court ” 

The value of this answer was very shoitly after ascertained. The presenta- 
tion of the Atmbassedur and the delivery of his credential letters was effected 
with great solemnity, aud he was magaiticently entertained by the Emperor on 
his birth day, the 17th of September. But the letter and the presents were no 








soorer delivered than he received significant hints, that it was expected he 
wou! apply withou: delay for permission to depart. The Emperor returned after 
afew davs to Pekin, preceded by the Ambassador. Then Lord Macartney, to 
| avoid the appearance of ntriding himseif too long upon the generous hospitality 
o° the fle ve. land, wre to the Colas, informing him of his intention to ask 
pormission to depart in the evsuing month of February, or the beginning of the 
‘Chinese new yer. Instead of answering this letter, the Colas sent for Lurd 


‘ Macartney to cae to him, ad informed him that the Emperor was greatly 
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concerned for the health of the Ambassador and of his suite, and that the cli- 
mate of Pekin would be very unfavorable to them in the winter, but that it was 
perfectly at the Ambassador’s own option to depart or to remain, the solicitude 
of the Emperor being caused solely and exclusively by his regard for the em- 
bassy and the Ambassador himself. Lord Macartney assured the red button 
mandarin that he was not under the slightest apprehension fur himself or for his 
companions, of suffering from the climate of Pekin—that he had many impor- 
tan: objects of negotiation to present to the consideration of his Imperial Majes- 
ty, and “that he, the Colas, had, when at Zhehol, been so good as to flatter 
him with the hope of many meetings with him, which, however anxiously he 
wished for, his sudden departure would necessarily prevent.” 

The reply of Colas was in the most approved style of courtly dissimulation. 
‘Without particularly noticing the appeal to his previous promise, his words 
were 80 gracious, that the interpreter, a native Chinese, concluded that it would 
be perfectly at the Ambassador's option to stay as loug as might suit his purpuse. 

e Colas gave not the most distant intimation to his excellency the Am- 
bassador that the Emperor’s answer to the credential letter from the King of 
Great Britain was already prepared, and was to be delivered te him the next 
day, as it actually was; and that he might make no mistake as to the intentions 
of his Chinese Majesty, Chowta zhin and Yanta-zhin were sent to him, to in- 
form him gently, with great reluctance, and under some depression of spirits, 
that they surmised but did not know, that the Emperor’s ar.swer would be de- 
livered to him on that day ; and that the moment it should be received, it would 
be advisable to make application for permission to depart. 

Early the next morning the Ambassador was again sent for to meet the Colas 
at the great hall of audience in the palace of Pekin, as soon as he could get 
ready. Though severely indisposed, he had no choice but to obey the summons, 
and after traversing a considerable part of the Tartar city, on reaching the great 
haii of the palace guard, the Emperor's answer to the letter to the King of 
Great Britain, in a large roll covered with yellow silk waa placed ina chair hung 
with curtains of the same color. It was afterwards carried in form up the mid- 
die of three flights of stairs ; while the Colas and others who stood by it, and 
the ambassador and his suite went up the side steps to the hall. The answer 
was placed in the midst of the hall, and not delivered to the Ambassador, but 
was afterwards sent to his hotel, in state. That this humiliation of the British 
nation in the person of their Ambassador should lack no appropriate appendage, 
it seemed to be part of the intended ceremony of the day to display the beauties 
-of the palace to the Ambassador; which his indisposition obliged him to decline ; 
and to leave the honour of this perambulation to Sir George Staunton himself, 
and the other gentlemen of the Embassy. The Colas led them through a 
great number of separate edifices erected ona regular plan in a high style of 
magnificence—all intended for public occasions and appearance—while the 
ene private apartments were pointed out at a distance in the interior pa- 

ace. 

With the Emperor’s answer to the letter of his Britannic Majesty,farewell pre- 
sents for him, for the Ambassador, and for every person of his suite, were sent 
to the Hotel. Lord Macartney was extremely reluctant at coming tu the con- 
clusion that his Embassy was at an end, and that he had nothing more to do but 
to ask permission to depart and return to his own country ; but a kind friend at 
the Imperial Court, whose good offices he had secured, suggested to him that the 
Chinese had no other idea of an Embassy, and that there was in truth no other 
alternative. To relieve him from this embarrassment his British pride and this 
Tartar courtesy, he just at this time received advices of waz which the National 
Convention had declared against the king of Great Britain, and the Stadtholder 
of Netherlands, and he comforted himself with the anticipation that by return- 
ing home immediately in the Lion, the ship which had conveyed him to China, 
he might at the same time perform the service of conveying in safety the East 
India Company's fleet of Merchantmen then bound to Europe. 

This ship, however, which had landed him at the mouth of the Paiho river, 
within three days journey of Pekin, had already sailed from the neighboring is- 
land of Chusan, and was returning to Canton. The distance from that city to 
Pekin is from twelve to fourteen hundred miles, the whole of which Lord Ma- 
caituey and bis whole embassy were transported by land, river, and canal navi- 

ation, atthe cost of his imperial majesty, in the custody of a succession of 

an‘darins, civil and military, of the very highest dignity—every where treated 
with distinguished honors, occasionally buffeted with humiliating insults, and 
never suffered to stray a single mile from the river or canal upon which they 
were boated, into the country through which they were passing; or to pass a 
night in one of the numerous cities through which they were conducted. They 
were nearly three months in the performance of this inland safe conduct ; and 
at the expration of bis voyage and embassy, Lord Macartney knew about as 
much of the condition of the interior of China as if he had during the two years 
of his absence, continually resided in Pall Mall or Piccadilly, within a stone’s 
throw of the Palace of St. James. 

This embassy, however, appears to have been treated with more respect than 
any other from an Europeau Government during the two centuries of the reign 
of the Ta-Tsing or Mantchoo Tartar Dynasty. ‘the narrative of sir George 
Staunton, distinctly and positively affirms that Lord Macartney was admitted to 
the presence of the Emperor Kren Long, and presented to him his creder.tials 
without performing the prostration of the Ko-Tou, the Chinese act of homage 
from the vassal to the Sovereign Lord—ceremonies between superiors and in- 
feriors are the personification of principles. Nearly twenty-five years after the 
repulse of Lord Macartney, in 1816, another splendid embassy was despatched 
by the Briush Government, in the person of Lord Amherst, who was much 
more rudely dismissed, without even being admitted to the presence of the Em- 
peror, or passing a single hour at Pekin. A Dutch embassy, instituted shortly 
after the failure of that of Lord Macartney, fared no better, although the Am- 
baesador submitted with a good grace to the prostration of the Ko-Tou. A 
philosophical Republican may smile at the distinction by which a British No- 
bleinau saw no objection to delivering his credentials on the bended kuee, but 
could not bring his stomach to the attitude of entire prostration. In the discus- 
sion which arose between Lord Amherst and the celestials, on this question, 
the Chinese to a man, insisted inflexib!y that Lord Macartney had performed 
the Ko-Tou, and Kee-King, the successor of Kien-Long, and who bad been 

resent at the reception of Lord Macartney, personally pledged himself that he 

ad seen his Lordship in that attiiude. Against the testimony to the fact of 
the imperial witness in person, it may well be conjectured how impossible it 
was for the British Noble to maintain his position, which was, after all, of small 
moment. The bended knee, no less than the full length prostration to the 
ground, is a symbol of homage from an inferior to a superior, and if not equally 
humiliating to the performer, it is only because he has been made familiar by 
practice with one and not with the ocher. In Europe the bended knee is exclu- 
sively appropriated to the relations of sovereign and subject, and no Represen- 
tative of any Sovereign in Christendom ever berds the knee in presenting his 
credentials to another. 

But the personal prostration of the Ambassador before the Emperor, was in 
the Chinese principle of exactions, symbolical not only of the acknowledgment 
of subjection, but of the fandamental law of the empire, prohibiting all official 
intercourse Upon a footing of equality between the government of China, and 
they government of any other nection. All are included under the general de- 
nomination of vutside barbarians, and the commercial intercourse with the ma- 
ritime oF navigating nations 's maintained through the exclusive monopoly of the 
Hong Merchants. 

It has been seen how the British Government and Nation had accommodated 
themselves to this self-arrogating system of the Chinese. It was by establish- 
ing a monopoly on their part adapted to the monopoly of the Chinese system. 
The exclusive right of trading with China was granted tothe East India com- 
pany, and all the commerce of British subjects with the celestial empire was 
transacted by means of commissioned supercargoes,appointed by those merchant 
princes, without diplomatic character, aud wishout direct intercourse with any 
officer of the Chinese Goverument. 

But on the expiration and renewal of the East India company’s charter in 
1833, the exclusive right of trading with China was discontinued, and thence- 
forth the quasi-political intercourse between the two nations transacted by mere 


commercial agents of the East India company ceased, and in the third and | 


fourth year of the reign of William the IV., an act of parliamect was made and 
passed, ‘to regulate the trade to China and India.’ 

_In pursuance of the powers conferred upon the crown by this act, the sailor- 
king issued three orders in Council. 1—Constituting and appointing William 
John Lord Napier, William Chicheley, and John Francis Davis, ‘ Superintend- 
ents of the Trade of British subjects in China,’ with an order for the govern- 
ment of British subjects within the Chinese dominions. 2 —Creating a Court 
of Justice for the purposes therein mentioned. 3 —Imposing duties on the 
ships and goods of British subjects trading to China, for the purposes therein 
mentioned, that is, of defraying the expenses of the establishment. The order 
for the imposition of duties was afterwards rescinded, and the order for the con- 
stitution of a Court of Justice was suspended for further consideration. The 
chief superintendent Lord Napier was instructed to announce his arrival at 
Canton, by letter to the Viceroy. The superintendents were instructed to take 
up their residence at the port of Canton, and to discharge the duties of their 
commission w ¢ in the river or port of Canton, or at any other place within that 
river or port, or at any other place thereafter to be designated by an order in 
council, and not elsewhere. 

_ One of the most remarkable circumstances attending all these transactions 
is, that in giving these instructions to the superintendents to take up their resi- 
dence at Canton, and to the chief superintendent to announce his airival, by 
letter to the Viceroy, they appear not to have been aware of the possibility of 
any objection to this course of proceeding on the part of the Chinese. 
Accordingly on his arrival in China, after organizing the board of superinten- 














ce Albion. 


dents at Macao, Lord Napier with his colleagues and the Secretary of the com- 
mission proceeded immediately to Canton. For the scenes which ensued of 
dramatic interest partaking at once of tragedy and farce, recourse may be had 
to the official despatch of the chief superintendent to His Britannic Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. ‘ 

“In obedience to his Majesty’s commands (says Lord Napier in his letter of 
9th August 1834, to Lord Palmerston) conveyed to me by your Lordship, of the 
date of the 23d of January last, deairing me to announce my arrival at Canton 
by letter to the Viceroy, which being rendered into Chinese by the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, the Chinese Secretary and Interpreter, was carried to the city gates 
by Mr. Astell, (the Secretary to the commission) accompanied by a deputation 
of gentlemen from the establishment. 

* It may be here stated that during the interval employed in translating my 
letter, the Hong Merchants, Howqua and Mowgua, arrived with the copy of 
an edict, addressed by the Viceroy to themselves, for the purpose of being en- 
joined on the superintendents by their body. Long experience having already 
proved to the servants of the East India Company the utter inutility of such a me- 
dium of communication, and the compliance therewith only tending to degrade 
his Majesty’s commission, and the Brivish public in general, in the estimation of 
the Chinese people, and to render the exertions of the superintendents to per- 
form their duties altogether ineffectual, the Hong Merchants were courteously 
dismissed with an intimation that I would communicate immediately with the 
Viceroy in manner befitting his Majesty’s Commission and the honour of the 
British nation. 

‘Mr, Astell was therefore instructed to deliver my letter to a Mandarin, 
and to avoid any communicaiion through the Hong Merchants, which might af- 
terwards be represented as an official communication and a precedent on all 
other occasions. 

‘* On the arrival of the party at the city gates,the coldier on guard was dis)atch- 
ed to repeat the circumstances to his superior. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, @ Mandarin of inferior rank appeared, whereupon Mr. Astell offered my 
letter for transmission to the Viceroy, which duty this officer declined ; adding 
that his superior was on his way to the spot. 

“In the course of an hour several Mandarins, of nearly equal rank, arrived in 
succession ; each refusing to deliver the letter, on the plea that higher officers 
would shortly attend. 

‘* After an hour's delay, during which time the party were treated with much 
indignity, not unusual on such occasions, the Linguists and Hong merchants ar- 
rived, who entreated to become the bearers of the letter to the Viceroy. 

** About this time a Mandarin of rank higher than any ef those who had pre- 
ceded him, joined the party, to whom the letter was in due form offered and as 
formally refused. 

“The Mandarins having seen the superscription on the letter, agreed,that as it 
came from the Superintendent of Trade, the Hong merchants were the proper 
channels of communication—but this obstacle appeared of minor importance in 
their eyes, upon ascertaing that the document was styled a ‘letter,’ and not a 
‘ petition.’ 

“The Linguist requested to be allowed a copy of the address, which was of 
course refused. 

“ About this time the Kwang Hong,a military officer of considerable rank,ac- 
companied by an officer, a little inferior to himself, arrived on the spot; to 
whom the letter was offered three several times, and as often refused. The 
senior Hong merchant, Howqua, after a private conversation with the Kwang 
Heep, requested to be allowed to carry the letter in company with the Kwang 
Heep, and ascertain whether it would be received. 

‘“* This being considered as an insidious attempt to circumvent the directions 
of the Superintendeat, a negative was made to this and other overtures of a si- 
milar tendency. 

‘“* Suddeniy all the Mandarins took their departure, for the purpose, as it was 
afterwards ascertained, of consulting with the Viceroy. 

‘* Nearly three hours having been thus lost within the city, Mr. Astell deter- 
mined to wait a reasonable time for the return of the Mandarins, who shortly af- 
terwards reassembled; whereupon Mr. Astell respectfully offered the letter in 
question three separate timesto the Kwang Heep, and afcerwards to the other 
Mandarins, all of whom distinctly refnsed even to touch it, upon which Mr. As- 
tell and his party returned to the factory.” 

You have now, in this portion of the narrative of the first despatch from Lord 
Napier to Lord Palmerston, the primitive and efficient cause of the present war 
between Great Britain and China. It was in the attempt to execute two points 
of the instructions to the Superintendents. 1. That the chief superintendent 
should announce his arrival at Canton, by Jetter, to the Viceroy, and the other, 
that the Superintendents should take up their residence at Canton. Lord Na- 
pier, with the open-hearted and inconsiderate boldness of a British Sailor, at- 
tempted to execute these points of his instructions to the letter, without foran 
instant conceiving that each of them was in direct conflict with the vital aud 
fundamental laws of the celestial Empire. This ignorance was very natural 
and very excusable in a Captain of the British Navy, but how it came to be 
shared by the Privy Council and the Secretary of State of the British Empire, 
is more unaccountable. The instructions were explicit and positive. Had there 
been the remotest suspicion at the time when they were prepared, that their 
execution would meet with resistance by the Chinese authorities, it could not 
have failed to be noticed in them, with directions how the superintendents were 
to proceed in such an event. Until then the official protector of British com- 
mercial interest, in China, had been a supercargo of the East India Company, 
denominated by the Chinese a Towpan, whose representations or remonstrances 
in behalf of British subjects, to the Governor of the two Provinces, Kwang-tang 
and Kwang-see, were always presented in the form of Petitions, and always 
communicated through the medium of the Hong merchants, without obtaining 
or claiming direc’ access to the Chinese dignitary himselt. That this mode of 
communication was to cease from the time of the expiration of the exclusive 
privilege of the East India Company, was equally well known to the British and 
Chinese Goveinments, and in the controversy which immediately followed this 
first collision between Lord Napier and the Governor of Canton, the latter once 
and again asserts that ample warning had been given to the British merchants 
that when, by the expiration of the privilege of the East India Company, the 
functions of the Towpan would be superseded, some suitable messenger must 
be substituted to settle with the Hong merchants those trifling and insignificant 
concerns of commerce which it was far beneath the dignity of the Government 
of the celestial Empire to provide for or to notice. 

But I em already trespassing upon your patience—a brief and summary notice 
of the sequel, is all that your time will at present allow. The proud and gene- 
rous British noble mariner persisted in his determination to hold direct commu- 
nication with the Governor of the two provinces, Loo, and to continue his resi- 
dence at Canton, till he was obliged to call for an armed force from the British 
frigate in which he had performed his passage, and for that frigate and another 
to force their passage into Canton for the protection of his person from assault 
by the armed force of the Guvernor, who on his part issued edict after edict 
against the barbarian Eye, laboriously vile Napier, who had come by sea more 
than ten thousand miles, to the flowery land of the celestial empire, for what 
purpose, the chief of the two-eyed peacock feather could not tell, but against 
ail reason, and ignorant of all dignities, pretending to correspond with the vice- 
roy of the two provinces of Kwang-tang and Kwang see, upou matters of trade, 
by letter instead of by petition, and to assume the functions which for a century 
and some tens of years had always been performed in all humility by a Towpan, 
petitioning through the medium of the Hong merchants. Three of the princi- 
pal Hong merchants, attempted for several days to negociate a compromise be- 
tween the Governor and the noble Lord Superintendent, without s:ccess, till at 
length an edict was issued by the Governor which suspended the British trade. 
The British Commerce in China, was prostrated at a blow, and the only alter- 
native left to Lord Napier was to retire under numerous insults and indignities 
to Macao, where on the 13th day of October 1834, he died of chagrin and a bro- 
ken heart. 

And here we might pause—my brethren of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety—do I hear you enquire, what is all this to the Opium question, or the tak- 
ing of Canton? These | answer are but incidents in that movement of mind on 
this globe of earth, of v.hich the war between Great Britain and China, is now 
the leading ster. Of the four questions which I have proposed this evening to 
discuss, we have not even reached the conclusion of the first. 

The justice of the cause be.ween the two parties. Which has the righteous 
cause? You have perhaps been surprised to hear me answer Britain—Britain 
has the righteous cause. But to prove it, I have been obliged to show that 
the opium question is not the cause of the war, my demonstratien is not yet 
complete. The cause of the war is the Ko-tow !—the arrogant and insupport- 
able pretensions of China, that she will hold commercial intercourse with the 
rest of mankind not upon terms of equal reciprocity but upon the insulting and 
degrading forms of the relation between lord and vassal. The melancholy ca- 
tastrophe with which I am obliged to close, the death of the gallant Napier, 
was the first bitter fruit of the struggle against that insulting and senseless 
pretension of China. Might I, in the flight of time be permitted again to ad- 
dress you, 1 should pursue the course of the enquiry, through the four ques- 
tions with which I have begun. But the solution of them all is involved in 
the germinating element of the first, the justice of the cause. This I have 
sought in the natural rights of man. Whether it may ever be my good for- 
tune to address you again, is in the disposal of a higher power, but with refer- 
ence to the /ast of my four questions, What are the duties of the government 
and the people of the United States, resulting from the existing war between 
Great Britain and China? I leave to your meditations the last event of that 
war, which the winds have brought to our ears—the ransom of Canton. When 
we remember the scornful refusal from the gates of Canton in July, 1834, of 
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Mr. Astell, bearing the Letter of peace and friendship from Lord Napier to the 
Governor of the two Provinces, and the contemptuous refusal to receive the 
letter itself, and compare it with the ransom of that same city in June 1841, we 
trace the whole line of connection between cause and effect—may we not draw 
from it a monitory lesson, written upon a beam of phosporic light—of prepara- 
tion for war and preservation of peace. 





LIFE OF ROYALTY IN PRISON. 


[We gave a short time since an extract from Miss Martineau's most interest. 
ing work, entitled The Playfellow, in which Louis the Eighteenth and Marie 
Antoinette his Queen were described when in the enjoyment of all the glory 
and state of the old French monarchy. By way of contrast, we this week 
make another extract, descriptive of the life of those unfortunate people while 
imprisoned in the ‘Temple. ] 

Cléry, the dauphin’s valet at the Tuilleries, had been on the watch for an op- 
portunity of returning to office, after having been left behind on the dreadful 
10th of August, when his life had been in the utmost danger. He now heard 
that the Mayor was about to appoint two more servants to wait on the king 
and the daupiin ; and he so earnestly entreated that he might be one that 
> obtained the appointment. No one was more pleased than Louis to see 

léry again. 

yam on the 26th of August, at eight in the evening, that Cléry entered 
once more upon his service. The queen desired him to resume his attendance 
upon the dauphin, and to unite with the king’s valet in rendering the family as 
comfortable as they could. The princesses had now been eight days without 
the attendance of their women ; and their hair (at that time artificially dressed 
with powder and pomatum) much needed proper combing and arranging. At 
supper they asked Cléry whether he could dress their hair. His reply was that 
he should be happy to du whatever they desired. The officer on guard com- 
manded him aloud to be more guarded in his replies. Poor Cléry was 
aghast at finding that he must not be civil in his expressions to his master and 
mistress. 

Cléry did not devote himself exctusively to the service of the dauphin; for 
there were at first few, and latterly nv other servants than himself, except a man 
named Tison, and his wife, who did the rough work of the chambers for a time. 
The way in which the royal prisoners passed their days, for some few months, 
was as follows. 

The king rose at six in the summer, and at seven as winter came on. He 
shaved himself, and then Cléry dressed his hair and finished his toilette. The 
king retired to a small turret-chamb:r, which he made his study, and there 
kneeled at his prayers, and religious books till nine o'clock, his guard always ta- 
king care that the door was haif-open; so that the king could not even kneel to 
pray in entire privacy. Meantime Cléry made the bed, and prepared the room 
for breakfast, and then went down to take up little Louis. After washing and 
dressing him, he dressed the queen’s hair, and then went to the other princesses, 
todo the same service for them. This was the opportunity seized for tellin, 
the family any news he had been able to obtain of what was going on out o 
doors. It was almost the only occasion on which he could speak without being 
overheard by the guards: and even this was contrived with caution. Cléry 
showed, by an appointed sign, that he had something to say ; and one of the 
princesses engaged the guard at the door in conversation, while Cléry whispered 
his news into the ear of the other, as he bent over her head, to dress her hair. 
At nine, the princesses and Louis went up to the king’s apartment to break fast, 
when Cléry waited upon them, making haste, when the meal was done, to go 
down and get the other beds made. At ten, the family eame down to the queen’s 
apartment, and began the business of theday. Louis said his geography lesson 
to his father; read history with his mother, and learned poetry by heart; and 
did his sums with his aunt. His sister did her lessons at the same time. Hers 
lasted till twelve, while Louis’s were over by eleven, when he played by him- 
self for an hour. The queen generally worked at her tapestry frame; but 
sometimes she wrote out extracts from books for her daughter's use. When 
she did this, and when the young princess wrote cut sums into her ciphering 
book, the officer on guard used to stand looking over their shoulders, to see 
that they did not, under false pretences, carry on any secret correspondence. It 
is believed they did so, notwithstanding all this vigilance ; but how they con- 
trived it will protably never be known; for, of course, they have not told their 
plan, and their gaolers were not aware of it. 

At twelve o'clock, the ladies changed their dress in the princess Elizabeth’s 
room, before going out to walk inthe garden. The king and queen did not re- 
lish this daily walk in the garden, because they rarely went withoot heing in- 
sulted: but they persevered as long as the practice was permitted, for the 
sake of the children. That Louis, particularly, might have air and exercise, 
they would have made a point of going out, in all but the very worst weather. 
Wetor dry, rain or shine, out they must go, at the same hour every day, be- 
cause the outside guard was changed at that hour; and the officer chose to see, 
without trouble to himself, that the prisoners were all safe. Several guards 
were always in attendance upon the steps of the family as they walked; and 
there was only one walk which they might enter, because workmen were re- 
building the walls in other parts of the enclosure. Louis would thus have 
benefitted little by the hour or two out of doors, if it had not been for good 
Cléry, who seems to have found time to do every thing that could serve or 
please the family. Cléry went out with them every day, and kept Louis at 
play the whole time, sometimes at football, sometimes at quoits, sometimes at 
running races. 

The daily walk did not long continue the practice of the family ; and, though 
they thought it right not to give it up themselves, seme of them were very glad 
when it was over. Their gaoler treated them with intolerable insolence. He 
would not stir till they reached the door they were to pass out at, and then made 
a prodigious jingling with his great bunch of keys, and kept them waiting, under 
prevence of not being able to find the key : then he made all the noise he could 
in drawing the bolts; and, stepping before them, stood in the door-way, with his 
long pipe in his mouth, with which he puffed smoke into the face of each of the 
princesses as she passed, the guard bursting into loud laughs at each puff. Where- 
ever they wen, the prisoners saw a guillotine, or a gallows, or some vile inscrip- 
tion chalked on ti2 walls. One of these inscriptions was, ‘‘ Little cubs must be 
strangled.” Others threatened death, in a gibing way, to the king or the queen. 
Cléry one day saw the king reading some such threat of death, and would have 
rubbed it out, bat the king bade him let it alone. 

They had one object of interest in their walks, which, however, they were 
obliged to conceal. Certain of their devoted friends obtained entrance to the 
houses whose back windows commanded this garden, and, though afraid to make 
signals, looked down upon the forlorn party with sympathy which was well un- 
derstood. Cléry one day believed that Madame de Tourzel had watched them 
during their walk, alady very like her had so earnestly followed Louis with her 
eyes through his play. He whispered this to the princess Elizabeth, who shed 
tears on hearing it; so persuaded had the royal family been that Madame de 
Tourzel had perished. It was not she, however: neither had she perished. She 
was at one of her country estates, hoping that she was kindly remembered by 
the royal family, and forgotten by their enemies. 

O: @ of the most important pieces of intelligence that reached them, they first 
learned in the course of their walk. A woman at a window which overlooked 
the garden watched the moment when the guards turned their backs, and held 
up for an instant a large sheet of pasteboard, on which was written “ Verdunis 
taken.” The princess Elizabeth saw and read this. The woman no doubt 
thought this good news ; and, perhaps, they too were pleased that their friends 
and the foreign army were fairly in France, and had taken a town on the road 
to Paris: but we shall see how it turned out to be any thing but good news. 
After a few weeks they walked no more in the garden, and had only such air 
and exercise as they could obtain upon the leads of the Temple. ; 

From their walk they came in to dinner at two o'clock, where Cléry was 
again ready to wait, when he became the only remaining servant. This was 
the hour when Santerre the brewer, now commanding the National Guard of 
Paris, came daily, with two other officers, to examine all the apartments in- 
habited by the family. The king sometimes spoke to him,—the queen never. 

After dinner the king and queen played piquet or backgammon ; not be- 
cause they could enjoy at present any amusement of the kind, but because 
they found means, while bending their heads together over the board, to say 
a few words, unheard by the guard. At four o'clock, the ladies and children 
left the king, as it was his custom to sleep at this hour. At six, Clery and 
Louis entered the apartment, and Cléry gave the boy lessons in writing, and 
copied, at the king’s desire, passages from the works of Montesquieu and o:hers, 
for the use of the dauphin. Then Cléry took Louis to his aunt’s room, 
where they played at ball, and battledore, and shuttlecock, till Louis's sup- 
per-time, at eight o'clock. Meanwhile, the queen and the princess Elizabeth 
read aloud, till eight o'clock, when they went to Louis, to sit beside him 
while he had his supper. Then the king amused the children with riddles, 
which he had found in a collection of old newspapers. All kindly exerted 
themselves to send Louis cheerfully to bed. He was too young, they thought, 
to lie down with so sad a heart as they each had every night in their prison. 

However busy Cléry might be, he never failed to be in the king’s little study 
at seveno'clock. Regularly at that hour every evening a crier stood in the 
street. close by the tower of the Temple, and proclaimed what had been done 
that day in the Assembly, the Magistrates’ Hall, and in the army. This crier 
was no doubt sent, or induced to stand in that particular place, by friends of the 
royal family. In the little turret-room, while all was silent there, Cléry could 





catch what the crier said ; and he found means to whisper it to the queen when 
she had heard Louis say his prayers, ar 1 wnen Clery put him into bed. 
Louis had added to his prayer one for the safety and welfare of Madame de 
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Tourzel. He had so well learned the temper and feelings of the guards that 
were always about the family, taat when one of them stood near enough to hear 
the words of his prayer, he repeated the parts in which persons were named in 
a whisper. ' 

At nine o'clock, Clery went down to wait at supper. As the dauphin was ne- 
ver to be left alone, while such guards stood about, his mother and aunt took it 
in turn to sit beside him; and Clery brought up supper for whichever of them it 
might be. This afforded opportunity for a few more words of news, if there 
was any to tell. i 

After supper, the king attended his wife, sister, and daughter to the queen s 
apartment, shook hands with them as he said good night, and retired to his little 
study, where he read till midnight. The guard was changed at midnight ; and 
the king would never go to rest till he knew who was to be on guard. If it was 
a stranger, he would learn hisname. This kept Clery up too. After he had 
assisted the king to undress, he lay down on his small bed, which he had placed 
beside that of the king, in order to be on hand in case of danger. 

Such was the course of the weary days of this unhappy family’s imprisonment. 
The king does not seem to have been troubled by any suspicion that they were 
all here through his fault; and there was nothing in their conduct to remind 
him of it. They could not but have felt it; but they probably did not blame, 
but only mourned over him; and they gladly opened their eyes to such virtues 
as he displayed in his present condition. His quietness they called heroism, and 
his indolent content, patience. His worst weaknesses were hidden here, where 
there was nothing to be done. The queen would have been better pleased if 
he had never spoken to any of their gaolers ; but, upon the whole, they mana- 
ged to persuade themselves and each other that he was a martyr, suffering in 
piety and patience. We should have thought better of him if he had shown 
himself capable of self-reproach for having done nothing in defence of bis crown, 
his family, and friends, but much towards the destruction of alf. If he had 
been brave and sincere, however ignorant and mistaken, his family would now 
have been in acondition of honour and safety, though perhaps exiles from 
France. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE—THE SLAVE 
TRADE 


ADE. 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE DETENTION OF AME- 
RICAN VESSELS ON THE AFRICAN COAST BY BRITISH ARM- 
ED CRUISERS. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreign Office, August 5, 1841. 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has received two notes, addressed to him on the 13th of Novernber, 1840, 
and on the Ist of March last,by Mr. Stevenson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United Staters, complaining of the search and detention 
of the United States vessel ** Douglass,” and of the ill treetmert of her crew 
by Lieutenant Seagram, of her Majesty’s brig ‘“‘Termagant,” employed on 
the coast of Africa in suppressing the slave trade. 

In these two communications from Mr. Stevenson it is stated that on the 21st 
October, 1839, Lieutenant Seagram boarded the ‘* Douglass” while she was 
pursuing her voyage on the coast of Africa, examined the ship's papers and the 
passengers’ passports, broke open the hatches, hauled down the American flag, 
and seized the vessel as a slever; that he kept possession of her during eight 
days, namely, from the 21st October, 1839, to the 29th of the same month ; 
that the officers and men of the ‘** Douglass’ became ill from their exposure to 
the sun, and that, in consequence, three of them died, and the captain is still 
in bad health. And Mr. Stevenson expresces the confident expectation of the 
President of the United States that her Majesty’s Government will make 
prompt reparation for the conduct of Lieutenant Seagram in this case, and will 
take efficient means to prevent the recurrence of such abuses. 

The undersigned has, in reply, to state that, in pursuance of the wish express- 
ed by Mr. Stevenson on the part of his Government, a strict investigation has, 
by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, been made into the particulars of this 
case, and the result is as follows: 

Lieutenant Seagram, commanding her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Termagant,” em- 
ployed in suppressing the slave trade on the coast of Africa, had been ap- 
prized by the commanding officer of her Majesty’s ships on that coast of an 
agreement entered into by that officer with Commander Paine, of the United 
States Navy, for searching and detaining ships found trading in slaves under the 
United States flag ; and Lieutenant Seagram having, on the 21st October, 1839, 
met with the ship ** Douglass,” carrying the flag of the Union, he boarded her, 
and made inquiries as to the voyage for which she was bound. Lieutenant Sea- 
gram was received on board the ** Douglass” with great incivility, and a disin- 
clination was shown to reply to any questions relating to her voyage; but he 
ascertained that she was bound to the river Brass, and he found on board of her 
seven Spaniards who were going to that river, where no trade but the slave 
trade is carried on. : 

Lieutenant Seagram requested to see the papers of the “ Douglass ;” but 
the captain of the ‘* Douglass” could produce no custom house clearance, and 
had made an entrance on his log that, on leaving the Havana, he could not pro- 
cure one, and that he had returned to the harbour to obtain such a paper, but 
had left the harbour again without it. This circumstance appeared suspicious 
to Lieutenant Seagram ; and, on examining the papers produced by the captain 
of the ** Douglass,” he found that the * Douglass” was consigned to a well- 
known slave trader, Don Pablo Teisas, who was thea on board of her, and to 
whom the slaving vessels ‘‘ Asp” and ‘ Lark,” which had been recently con- 
demned for slave trade, had been consigned. 

Lieutenant Seagram pressed for permission to examine the hold of the ves- 
sel, and the consignee gave him permission to examine her freight, because he 
sonceived it was protected by the United States flag ; and, under the same im- 
pression, he acknowledged to Lieutenant Seagram that her cargo was Spa- 
nish, and had been shipped as American solely for the purpose of avoiding 
seizure. 

The hatches of the vessel having then been opened, and Lieutenant Seagram 
having proce« ded to examine her, it was discovered that she was fitted out for 
the slave trade, with leaguers, hoops, and staves, a slave deck, in planks, and 
three complete slave coppers. 

Lieutenant Seagram reports that, under these circumstances, he should have 
sent the “ Douglass” to the United States, to be delivered up to the authorities 
of that country, but that he had received orders from the commanding officer of 
Her Majesty's vessels on the coast of Africa not to send any vessels to the Uni- 
ted States until he should have been informed what course the United States 
Government took as to the slave vessels “ Eagle” and ‘ Clara,” which had 
been sent to the Unised States by the commanding officer, with a view to as- 
sist the American Government in preventing the abuse of the national flag of 
the Union. 

But Lieutenant Seagram, not having received any information on this point at 
the end of eight days after the detension of the “ Douglass,” thought it his duty 
then to release tue “ Douglass,” instead of detaining her longer, or sending her 
to the United States. 

From the facts above stated, there appears little doubt that, if the “ Douglas” 
ha been sent to the United States, she would have been condemned for trading 
in slaves under the flag of the Union. And had she been tried by the mixed 
commission at Sierra Leone, the proofs that the slave trading voyage on which 
she was engaged was in fact a Spanish enterprise were strong enough to have 
Sees her condemnation in the British and Spanish Courts as 
slaver. 

With respect to the assertion that three men died from the effects of expo- 
sure to the sun, in consequence of the detention of the vessel, the undersigned 
has to state that it appears that the vessel remained, on her own account, in 
the African seas two months after her detention by Lieutenant Seagram ; and, 
as none of her men died until after those two months, there seems no reason to 
suppose that the death of the two men in question was occasioned by the de- 
tention of the vessel by Lieutenant Seagram. 

With respect to the statement that Lieutenant Seagram ordered the Ameri- 
can flag to be hauled down, it is to be observed that the master of the “ Doug: 
las” in his protes:, declares that he himself, and not Lieutenant Seagram, or- 
dered the United [States] flag to be hauled down. 

As to any loss of provisions or stores, jt is stated by the American master 
that the English prize crew brought their provisions with them tothe “ Doug- 
las,” and he does not even assert that they consumed any provisions belonging 
to the “ Douglas,” or that any of the stores of that vessel were lost. 

With respect to the allegation of the American master that the prize crew 
had secreted one demijohn of rum, forming part of the cargo of the vessel, it 
seems probable that there is an error in that allegation, because the hatches of 
the vessel were opened and closed again in the presence of Lieutenant Seagram 
and no complaint was made to that officer, either by the master or the consignee, 
that any loss or damage had been done to the Cargo. 

Indeed, the master, on resuming the charge of his vessol, declared to Lieute- 
nant Seagram that he had no complaint to make. ; 

From the foregoing statement, it will appear that the visit. the search, and 
the detention of the ** Douglas” by Lieutenant Seagram took , | d : fall 
belief, on the part of that officer, that he w cerchragent 

’ P q as pursuing @ course which would be 
approved by the Government of the United States; and in his conduct towards 

the crew of the vessel he appears scrupulously to have avoided an h 

; 2 y act which 
would justly give cause of offence to a friendly Power. 

The undersigned has therefore to express the confident hope of Her Majes- 
ty’s Governinent that, upon a consideration of the whole case, the Government 
of the United States will be of opinion that, although the act of Lieutenant 


a Spanish 





regular, yet the impression under which he did it, and the motives which 
prompted him to do it, exempt him from any just blame. 

But the undersigned cannot refrain from requesting Mr. Stevenson to draw 
the serious attention of the Government of the United States to this case, which 
affords a striking example of the manner in which the vessels and flag of the 
United States are employed by Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian criminals, to 
protect their piratical undertakings, in utter contempt of the laws of the Union, 
and in open defiance of the Federal Government. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Stevenson 
the assurance of his distinguished consideration. PALMERSTON. 

A. Stevenson, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 


[The next communication is another despatch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Stevenson, replying to another complaint of the latter for the detention of the 
Jago and Hero, American vessels. The case and the result of the inquiry is so 
similar to the former that it is unnecessary to give them in detail. On the 27th 
August, 1841, Lord Palmerston addressed a third despatch, communicating the 
result of an inquiry into athird complaint in the case of the Mary, which had 
been preferred at the instance of Mr. Consul Trist of Havana. This inquiry 
also resulted in a complete demonstration that the Mary was engaged in the 
slave trade, being owned by, and consigned to Spaniards, who are all known to 
be Slave traders. Lord Palmerston also communicated a copy of the agree- 
ment entered into between Commander Paine, of the U.S. Navy and Capt. 
‘Tucker of H. M. S. Wolverine on the coast, authorizing a mutual right of 
search and detention, by the vessels of either nation, upon those found engaged 
in the traffic. ] 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreign Office, Aug. 27, 1841. 

The undersigned, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note from Mr. Stevenson, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States at this 
Court, dated the 14th August, 1840, in reply to the note of the undersigned dated 
the 23d April, 1840, on the subject of a complaint made by the American Go- 
vernment against the officer in command of Her Majesty’s brig “Grecian,” for 
having boarded the American merchant ship “ Susan,” when off the light of 
Cape Frio, in the month of April, 1839. 

The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. Stevenson, in reply to the remarks 
contained in his last note, that Her Majesty’s Government do not pretend that 
Her Majesty’s naval officers have any right to search American merchantmen, 
met wi:h in time of peace at sea; and if in some few cases such merchantmen 
have been searched, when suspected of having been engaged in slave trade, 
this has been done solely because the British officer who made the search 
imagined that he was acting in conformity with the wishes of the United 
States Government in endeavoring to hand over to the United States tribunals 
shij»s and citizens of the Union found engaged in a flagrant violation of the law 
of the Union 

Such things, however, will not happen again, because orders have been given 
which will prevent their recurrence. 

But there is an essential and fundamental difference between searching a ves- 
sel and examining her papers to see whether she is legally provided with docu- 
ments entitling her to the protection of any country, and especially of the coun- 
try whose flag she may have hoisted at the time. For though, by common par- 
lance, the word “flag” is used to express the test of nationality, and though, 
according to that acceptation of the word, Her Majesty’s Government admit 
that British cruisers are not entitled, in time of peace, to search merchant ves- 
sels sailing under the American flag, yet Her Majesty’s Government do not mean 
thereby to say that a merchantman can exempt himself from search by merely 
hoisting a piece of bunting with the United States emblems and colors upon it ; 
that which Her Majesty’s Government mean is, that the rights of the United 
States flag exempt a vessel from search, when that vessel is provided with papers 
entitling her to wear that flag, and proving her to be United States property,and 
navigated accerding to law. 

But this fact cannot be ascertained unless an officer of the cruiser whose duty 
it is to ascertain this fact shall board the vessel, or unless the master of the mer- 


papers of merchantmen suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, even 
though they may hoist a United States flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely 
necessary that British cruisers employed inthe suppression of the slave trade 
should continue to fractise, and to which Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
persuaded that the United States Government cannot, upon consideration, ob- 





ject; because what would be the consequence of a contrary practice! 

What would be the consequence, if a vessel engaged in the slave trade could 
protect herself from search by merely hoisting a United States flag? Why, it 
ia plain that in such case every slave-trading pirate, whether Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Brazilian, or English, or French, or of whatever nation he might be, would 
immediately sail under the colors of the United States ; every criminal could do 
that, though he could not procure genuine American papers ; and thus all the 
treaties concluded among the Christian Powers, for the suppression of slave 
trade, would be rendered a dead letter. Even the laws of England might be 
set at defiance by her own subjects, and the slave trade would be invested with 
complete impunity. Her Majesty's Government are persuaded that the United 
States Government cannot maintain a doctrine which would necessarily lead to 
such monstrous consequences ; but the undersigned is bound in duty frankly to 
declare to Mr. Stevenson that to such a doctrine the Britisn Government never 
could or would subscribe. The cruisers employed by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the suppression of slave trade must ascertain, by inspection of papers, 
the nationality of vessels met with by them under circumstances which justify 
a suspicion that such vessels are engaged in sl ve trade, in order that, if such 
vessels are found to belong tu a country which has conceded to Great Britain 
the mutual right of search, they may be searched accordingly ; and that, if 
they be found to belong to a country which, like the United States, has not 
conceded that mutual right, they may be allowed to pass on, free and unex- 
amined, to consummate their intended iniquity. Her Majesty's Government 
feels convinced that the United States Government will see the necessity of this 
course of proceeding. 

But Her Majesty's Government would fain hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Government of the United States will cease to confound two 
things which are in their nature entirely different ; will look to things, and not 
to words, and, perceiving the wide and entire distinction between that right of 
search which has heretofore been a subject of discussion between the two coun- 
tries, and that right of search which almost all other Christian nations have mu- 
tually given each other for the suppression of the slave trade, will join the 
Christian league, and will no longer permit the ships and subjects of the 
Union to be engaged in undertakings which the law of the Union punishes as 
piracy. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Stevenson 


the assurances of his distinguished consideration. PALMERSTON. 
A. Stevenson, Esq. &c. 


Mr. Stevenson to Lord Aberdeen. 
32, Upper Grosvenor Street, Sept. 10, 1841. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States, has the honor to acquaint the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Majesty's 
Frincipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that he has had the honour to 
receive the two communications addressed to him by Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
Her Majesty’s late Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, under date 
of the 27th ultimo, upon the subject of the improper and harassing conduct of 
British cruisers towards the vessels and flag of the United States in the African 
seas. In communicating the decision of Her Majesty's Government upon the 
claims submitted to its consideration, it would have given the andersigned great 
satisfaction to have represented that decision as one calculated to do justice to 
the individual claimants, and in accordance with the just rights and interests of 
his country. He had indulged a confident hope that the complaints which had 
been made upon the subject would have been followed not only by suitable 
atonement and reparation, but by an immediate abandonment of the system of 
wrong and violence to which the vessels and commerce of the United States had 
been so long exposed, through the misconduct of British cruisers in the African 
seas. 

This course he had expected, not less from the justice of Her Majesty's 
Government than the friendly relations subsisting between the two countries. 

It is, therefore, with painful surprise aod regret that the undersigned now 
learns from Lord Palmerston’s communications that these proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s cruisers have not ouly been approved and justified, and the injuries 
which ensued to remain unredressed, but that aright is now asserted by Her 
Majesty’s Government over the vessels and flag of the United States, involving 
high questions of national honor and interest, of public law, and individual 
rights. 
Having heretofore, in his correspondence with Lord Palmerston, discussed 
the merits of these claims and the principles involved in them, and presented 
the views and expectations of his Government upon the subject, the undersign- 
ed does not feel it incumbent upon him, at this time, to open again the general 
discussiow, or recapitulate the particular circumstances by which these cases 
might justly claim to be distinguished. Referring Lord Aberdeen to the pre- 
vious correspondence which has taken place, the undersigned will refrain from 
the further discussion of the individual cases, and content himself with a brief 
exa.nination of those parts of Lord Palmerston’s notes in which a power is, for 
the first time, distinctly asserted by Her Majesty’s Government over the ves- 
sels and flag of the United States, in time of peace, on the high seas. In or- 





der to ascertain the precise nature and character of this new and extraordinary 


chantman shall bring his papers on board the cruiser; and this examination of | 
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“The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. Stevenson, in reply to the re- 
_ marks contained in his last note, that Her Majesty’s Government do not pre- 
| tend that Her Majesty’s naval officers have any right to search American mer- 
| chantmen met with in time of peace at sea ; but there is an essential and funda- 
| mental difference between searching a vessel and examining her papera to see 
| whether she is legally provided with documents entitling her to the protection 
| of any country, and especially of the country whose flag she may have hoisted 
atthetime. For though, by common parlance, the word flag is used to express 
| the test of nationality, and though, according to that acceptation of the word, 
Her Majesty’s Government admit that British cruisers are not entitled, in time 
of peace, to search merchant vessels sailing under the American flag, yet Her 
| Majesty's Government do not mean thereby to say that @ merchantman can 
| exempt himself from h by merely heisting a piece of bunting with the 
United States emblems and colors upon it; that which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment mean is, that the rights of the United States fag exempt a vessel from 
search when that vessel is provided with papers entitling her to wear that flag, 
and proving her to be United States property, and navigated according to law.” 
| And again: “ The cruisers employed by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
suppression of slave trade must ascertain, by inspection of the papers, the na- 
tionality of vessels met with by them under circumstances which justify a sus- 
picion that such vessels are engaged in slave trade, in order that, if such ves- 
sels are found to belong to a country which has conceded to Great Britain the 
mutual right of search, they may be searched accordingly ; and that, if they be 
found to belong to a country which, like the United States, has not conceded 
that mutual right, they may be allowed to pass on, free and un-examined, to 
consummate their intended iniquity ” 

Here is a direct assertion of a right, on the part of British cruisers, to board 
and detain all vessels sailing under the flag of the United States, whether Ame- 
rican or not, for the purpose of ascertaining, by an examination of their papers, 
their national character, and deciding whether they are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the flag of the country under which they sail. Now, it is proper to re- 
mark that the attempt which his lordship makes to distinguish between the 
tight of search (a right, however, which he disclaims) and that which he asserts, 
is wholly fictitious. They are essentially the same, for all the pur) oses of the 
present discussion. Indeed, the right to board, detain, and decide upon the 
national eharacter of vessels navigating the ocean in time of peace, may justly 
be regarded as more odious and insulting, and giving place to wider and more 
important injuries, than the right of search, which is purely a belligerent right, 
and cannot be enforced in time of peace. Butif the distinction was admitted 
to be a sound one, yet nothing «ould be gained in support of the right which 
Lord Palmerston claims for Her Majesty’s Government. The inquiry must 
still arise, whether a power even of visitation or detention can be rigttfully and 
lawfully exercised by one nation over the ships of another, in time of peace, 
upon the high seas. That it cannot, the undersigned will now proceed briefly 
to show. 

And, first, as to the principles of public law andthe usage of nations. By 
these it is expressly declared that the vessels of all nations, in time of peace, 
navigating the ocean, shall be exempt from every species and purpose of inter- 
ruption and detention, unless engaged in some traffic contrary to the law of na- 
tions, or expressly provided for by treaty or compact. Now, although piracy 
is admitted to be an offence against the public law, and therefore punishable in 
every country, and by every nation, no matter where committed, it must yet be 
borne in mind that all piracies are not offences against the law of nations, Pi- 
racy, therefore, by international law, and that which may be made so by the mu- 
nicipal law of particular States, are essentially of a different character, and to 
be treated accordingly. Hence it is that offences declared to be piracy by the 
municipal laws of any State can only be tried and punished by the covatry with- 
in whose jurisdiction, or on board of whose ships on the ocean, the offence 
may have beencommitted. Now, slave trade is not coguizable under the law 
of nations. Although prohibited by most nations, and declared to be piracy by 
theirlaws, and especially by the statutes of Great Britain and the United States, 
it is yet not an offence against the public law, and its interdiction cannot be en- 
forced by the ordinary right of visitation, detention, or search, in the manner 
that it might be if it was piracy by the law of nations. That this is the ac- 
knowledged doctrine of international law cannot, it is presumed, be doubted. It 
is so expressly declared by all writers upon the law of nations, and has been ac- 
knowledged by the British Government, through its highest judicial tribunals. 
Her annals are full of inetroction on the subject. The following is the lan- 
guage held by one of her most distinguished jurists ; 

“We are disposed to go as far in discountenancing this odious traffic as the 
law of nations and the principles recognised by English tribunals will allow us 
in doing; but beyond these principles we do not feel at liberty to travel. 
Formal declarations have been made and laws enacted in reprobation of this 
practice, and plans, ably and zealously conducted, have been taken to induce 
other countries to follow our example, but at present with insufficient effect ; 
for there are nations which adhere to the practice, under all the encouragement 
which their own laws give. What is, then, the doctrine of our own courts, of 
the laws of nations? Why, that this practice is to be respected ; the slaves, 
if taken, to be restored to their owners ; and if not taken under innocent mis- 
take, to be restored with costs and damages.” Again: ‘ It would be, indeed, 
a most extravagantfassumption, in any court of the law of nations, to pronounce 
that this practice, the tolerated, the approved, the encouraged obiect of law, 
ever since man became subject to law, was legally criminal.” 

Does Her Majesty’s Government now mean to contend that the slave trade 
is contrary to the law of nations? On the contrary, is not the trade lawful te 
all Governments who have not forbidden it, and, consequently, no right given 
to any one natien over the slave ships of another ia time of peace, independent 
of express treaty stipulations by which the extent of the power to be exercised 
must be regulated? The right, then, which Lord Palmerston asserts, derives 
no support from the principles of the public law, but is left to stand upon the 
grounds of expediency and necessity, as the means of executing the existing 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, and without which his lordship 
asserts they would become a dead letter. Whether this be so or not, the under- 
signed has no means of judging, and deems it, therefore, unnecessary either te 
admit or deny it. 

The question is not whether the power asserted might be necessary or ex- 
pedient, but whether any such power exists. It is incumbent then upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to show! upon what principles of justice and right it 
claims the power of deciding upon the right of an independent nation to navi- 
gate the ocean in time of peace; and this, too, for the purpose of executing 
treaties to which such nation is not a party, and consequently not bound. The 
signal error of Lord Palmerston is in assuming the neesessity and expediency of 
the power as proof of its existence. Was such a power ever before asserted 
in the manner or to the extent which is now done? On the contrary, has not 
the right of visitation and search been always regarded as exclusively one of a 
belligerent character? In proof of this, the undersigned need only refer Lord 
Aberdeen to the authority of Great Britain herself on this subject : 

“T can find no authovity” (says the late Sir William Scott) “ that gives the 
right of interruption to the navigation of States upon the high seas, except 
that which the right of war gives to belligerents againat neutrals. No nation 
can exercise a right of visitation and search upon the common and unappropria- 
ted parts of the ocean, except upon the belligerent claim.” And again: “ No 
nation has the right to force their way for the liberation of Africa, by trampling 
upon the independence of other States on the pretence of an eminent good by 
means that are unlawful, or to press forward to a great principle by breaking 
through other great principles which stand in their way.” 

Now, of all the principles ever attempted to be established in the past his- 
| tory of the dominion of the sea, few probably could be selected of more offen- 
| sive and objectionable character than those asserted in Lord Palmerston’s note. 

Indeed, it is difficult to believe that his lordship or Her Majesty's Government 
| could seriously expect that any independent nation could for a moment acquiesce 
| in doctrines involving the extravagant supposition of yielding to another the 
| right of determining upon the terms and conditions upon which it should navi- 
| gate the ocean in a time of general and profound peace. Such a power onee 
submitted to, and there would be no species of national degradation to which it 
might not lead. ‘That such would be the consequence, the undersigned feels 
himself at liberty to suppose. But if it were admitted, for the purpose of illus- 
| tration, that such a right was even doubtful, still the united States, as well as 
| other commercial nations, would be bound to demand its discontinuance, if at- 
| tempted to be exercised in the manner indicated in Lord Palmerston’s note, 

Under what restrictions and limitations could such a power be enforced? What 
| competent tribunal would there be to determine upon the degree of suspicion 
| which is to justify the boarding and detention, and the right of Smensintag the 
| national character of all vessels under the flag of the United States? ould 
| it not make every subordinate commander of a British cruiser the exclusive 
judge, and not only lead to angry and exciting irritations upon the ocean, but 
to painful discussions between the two Governments? What seeurity would 
American merchantmen have against decisions made without evidence,or where 
all the rules of evidence might be violated withimpunity! Would it not, from 
its very nature, be a power the exercise of which ,in whatever form it might be 
guarded, could admit of no just limitation? The answer to these questions will 
best show how inconsistent with the peace of Great Britain and the rights of 
other States ihe exercise of any such power would be attended. But it is un- 
necessary to press this view of the subject further upon Lord Aberdeen’s at- 
tention. The objection is one uf principle, and not of expediency, and is,there- 
fore, wholly incapable of being overcome by the manner or discretion with 


























which the power might be exercised, or the limitations thrown around it. How- 
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ever softened in terms, or restricted, it must still be regarded as imposing re- 


strictions upon the lawful commerce of neutral nations, and an innovation upon requires in such a case. The admitted fact of this abuse creates the right of 


the liberty of the seas; a power which no independent State could ever submit 
to without surrendering its independence and sonareigsty. and disregarding the 
high obligations of duty which it owes to itself and the other nations of the 
world. Nor is there any force in the view alleged by Lord Palmerston, and 
upon which great reliance is placed, that the ag the Union is grossly abused 
by other nations, as a cover to their slave traffic. ‘To what extent the flag of 
the United States may have been used for this purpose, the undersigned and his 
Gevernment have no means of judging. That it has been grossiy abused, how- 
ever, there is too much reason to believe and deplore ; but, whatever this abuse 
may have been, it can have no just influence either to strengthen or weaken the 
right asserted by Her Majesty’s Government. ‘i 

In relation to the conduct of other nations, who seek to cover their infamous 
traffic by the fraudulent use of the American flag, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States cannot be responsible. It has taken the steps which it deemed best 
to protect its flag as well as its character from abuse, and will follow it up by 
such other measures as may appear tobe called for. 

The Government of the United States are not insensible to the force of the 
considerations which belong to the subject of the African slave trade, nor have 
they failed to manifest their sensibility to whatever concerns its abolitien. No- 
thing is further from the wish of the American Gevernment than a desire to in- 
crease the difficulties or throw obstacles in the way of the execution of the ex- 
isting treaties for its final extinction. This the undersigned has upon more than 
one occasion had the honor uf assuring Her Majesty's Government, and takes 
leave now to repeat to Lord Aberdeen. Anxious, however, as the Government 
of the United States are to promote the views of Her Majesty's Government on 
this subject, it cannot consent to do so by sacrificing the rights of its citizens or 
the honor of its flag. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot be insensible of the importance and value 
of guarding the rights of neutrality from every species of violation. This duty 
belongs especially to great and powerful nations, such as Great Britain and the 
United States, not only as the best means of preserving peace, but giving se- 
curity to weaker communities, under the shadow of impartial justice. Among 
neutral nations there is probably not one more deeply interested than the United 
States. Their attitude is that of a neutral and peaceful Power. The consist- 

ent and persevering policy of their Government has been displayed in defence 
of the rights of neutrality and the liberty of the seas. Desirous to manifest 
cordial good will to all nations, and maintain with each not only relations of the 
most perfect amity, but those of a commercial character, upon the basis of a 
fair, equal, and just reciprocity, the United States will continue to give to their 
system of policy a sincere and steady adherence. Upon this basis, the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States, as well as all other nations, can 
alone be expecte:! to continue. The undersigned, therefore, is happy to see in 
these relations, as well as the justice of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
firmness of his own, the best reason to expect not only an abandonment of the 
power which is now asserted, with the whole system of vexatious interruption 
and surveillance to which the vessels and commerce of the United States have 
been subjected, but the future relations of the two countries placed upon the 
solid foundation of mutual interest and comity, and a more enlarged and liberal 

licy. 

Pothese are the views which the undersigned has deemed it his duty to submit 
to Lord Aberdeen’s consideration, upon the doctrines contained in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s note, of a character so new and alarming to national sovereignty and sen- 
sibility, and the friendly relations of the two countries. He has presented them 
with the frankness and earnestness which their importance merited, and with 
the high respect due to her Majesty’s Government. He has, therefore, nu other 
duty now ny renee than to transmit copies of Lord Palmerston’s communica 
tions to his Government, and to protest, in the most solemn manner, against 
their docirines, as alike inconsistent with the principles of public law, with the 
rights and sovereignty of the United States, and with that sense of justice and 
right which belong tothe British nation 

The undersigned prays Lord Aberdeen to accept assurances of his high consi- 
deration and respect. A. STEVENSON. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Aperpren. 

Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreign Office, October 13, 1841. 

The undersigned, her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has had the honor to receive the note of Mr. Stevenson, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, dated on 

the 10th of September, in continuation of a correspondence with the predeces- 








* December 18, 














It constitutes that reasonable ground of suspicion which the law of nations 


inquiry. 

‘The undersigned renounces all pretension on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to visit and search American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it as 
American that such vessels are ever visited. But it has been the invariable 
practice of the British Navy, and, as the undersigned believes, of all navies 
in the world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of merchant vessels 
met with on the high seas, if there be good reason to apprehend their illegal 
character. 

In certain latitudes, and for a particular object, the vessels referred to are 
visited, not as American, but either as British vessels engaged in an unlawful 
traffic, and carrying the flag of the United States for a criminal purpose, or as 
belonging to States which have by treaty conceded to Great Britain the right 
of search, and which right it is attempted to defeat by fraudulently bearing the 
protecting flag of the Union; or, finally, they are visited as piratical outlaws, 
possessing no claim to any flag or nationality whatever. 

Now, it can scarcely be maintained by Mr, Stevenson that Great Britain should 
be bound to permit her own subjects, with British veasels and British capital, 
to carry on before the eyes of British officers this detestable traffic in human 
beings, which the law has declared to be piracy, merely because they had the 
audacity to commit an additional offence by fraudulently usurping the American 


flag. 

Neither could Mr. Stevenson, with more reason, affirm that the subjects of 
States which have granted to great Britain the right of search should be ena- 
bled to violate the obligation of their treaties, by displaying the flag of the 
Union, contrary to the will and in defiance of the American Government it. 
elf. 

Still less would Mr. Stevenson pretend to claim immunity for piratical adven- 
turers who should endeavour to shelter their lawless proceedings under the en- 
sign of the United States. 

But, unless Mr. Stevenson be prepared to maintain these propositions, the 
whole fabric of his argument falls to the ground; for the undersigned ad- 
mits, that if the British cruiser should possess a knowledge of the American 
character of any vessel, his visitation of such vessel would be entirely unjusti- 
fiable. 

He further admits that so much respect and honour are due to the American 
flag, that no vessel bearing it ought to be visited by a British cruiser except un 
der the most grave suspicions and well founded doubts of the genuineness of its 
character. 

The undersigned, although with pain, must add, that if such visit should lead 
to the proof of the American origin of the vessel, and that she was avowedly 
engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting to view the manacles, fetters, and other 
usual implements of torture, or had even a number of these unfortunate beings 
on board, no British officer could interfere further. 

He might give information to the cruisers of the United States, but it would 
not be in his own power to arrest or impede the prosecution of the voyage 
and the success of the undertaking. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the utmost caution is necessary in the exercise 
of the right claimed by Great Britain. While we have recourse to the neces 
sary, and indeed the only means for detecting imposture, the practice will be 
carefully guarded, and limited to cases of strong suspicion. The undersigned 
begs to assure Mr. Stevenson that the most precise and positive instructions 
have been issued to Her Majesty’s officers on this subject. 

The United States have stigmatized this abominable trade in terms of abhor- 
rence as strong as the people of thiscountry. They are also actively engaged 
in its suppression. But if, instead of joining their efforts to those of Great Bri- 
tain, and labouring with her for the attainment of this great blessing to humani 
ty, the United States had wished to follow a different covrse, the reasoning em 
ployed in Mr. Stevenson's note is precisely such as would be resorted to for its 
defence and justification. 

The undersigned, with his conviction of the perfect good faith and sincerity 
of the Government of the United States, would almost fear to offend Mr. Ste- 
venson even by disclaiming any such suspicion ; but he believes Mr. Stevenson 
will agree with him in lamenting that the effects of the policy of the United 
States should have any tendency to create a different impression in the minds 
of those who are disposed to think less favourably and less justly upon this 
subject. 

Great Britain makes no pretension, claims no right, which she is not ready 
and desirous to concede to the United States 

A mutual right of search, regulated in such a manner as to preyent the oc- 





sor of the undersigned in this office, and relating to the visitation of vessels 
aw the American flag and suspected of being engaged in the African slave 
trade. 

If the undersigned feels it necessary to offer some remarks upon the note of 
Mr. Stevenson, he is desirous of doing so inthe manner best calculated to en- 
sure a candid and impartial consideration ; for he would deeply regret that any 
harshness or asperity of expression should aggravate the difficulties of a subject 
which is, at all times, but too liable to produce excitement and irritation. The 
undersigned is aware of the susceptibility of national feeling in all that affects 
national honor, and he requests Mr Stevenson to believe that it is with the most 
unfeigned respect for the rights, honor, and independence of the United States, 
that he now proceeds to address him. 

The undersigned will forbear from entering into any particulars of the visita- 
tion of the vessels which has formed the principal matter of Mr. Stevenson’s 
complaint to Her Majesty’s Government, and which has been fully discussed 
in his correspondence with the predecessor of the undersigned. 

That proceeding may have been justifiable or otherwise, and the undersigned 
will be prepared, if necessary, to enter with Mr. Stevenson into the details of 
the question ; but his present object is that of a more general nature. He is 
desirous of placing very briefly before Mr. Stevenson the consequences of those 
ap a which he has laid down, and to appeal to his candor—the un iersigned 

ad almost said to the dictates of plain sense—in order to reject such a conclu- 
sion as that which must necessarily flow from the arguments contained in Mr. 
Stevenson's note. 

Mr. Stevenson claims for the American flag an absolute exemption from all 
interference, and utterly denies the right of the British Government, under any 
circumstances whatever, to visit, in time of peace, merchant vessels bearing the 
flag of the Union 

Mr. Stevenson quotes the opinion delivered by Lord Stowell upon this 
subject, who declares that, in order to extirpate this odious traffic, it would 
not be ‘awful to capture vessels, even if they had slaves on board; and, also, 
pr for the same purpose, however laudable, no right of search could be admit- 
ted 10 cist. 

Now, .he undersigned is the last person who would presume to question the 
authority of the distinguished jurist to whom Mr. Stevenson has referred. But 
Mr. Stevenson will recollect that the judgment of Lord Stowell was delivered 
in the case of a French vessel which had actually been captured, and was con- 
demned by a British tribunal. The sentence was reversed by Lord Stowell 
in the year 1817. At that period, Great Britain had no reason to presume that 
the slave trade was regarded as criminal by the whole civilized world, or that 
all nations had united their efforts for its suppression. And, even if such had 
been the case, it would have been very far from affording any just’ ication of the 
sentence reversed. But the undersigned must observe that th’ present happy 
concurrence of the States of Christendom in this great object not merely justifies, 
but renders indispensable, the right now claimed and exercised by the British 
Government. The undersigned readily admits that to visit and search American 
vessels in time of peace, when that right of search is not granted by treaty, 
would be an infraction of public law and a violation of national dignity and inde- 
pendence. But no such right is asserted. 

We sincerely desire to respect vessels of the United States, but we may 
reasonably expect to know what it really is that we respect. 
the flag is prima facie evidence of the nationality of the vessel ; and if this 
evidence were, in its nature, conclusive and irrefragable, it ought to pre- 


currence of any irritating circumstances, has always appeared to the Gndersign 
ed to be the most reasonable, the most simple, and most effectual method of at- 
taining the great object whicl: both Governments have in view. 

But this proposal has already been rejected by the United States, and the un- 
dersigned is not instructed again to offer it for consideration. 

It is for the American Government alone to determine what may be due to a 
just regard for their national dignity and national interests ; but the undersigned 
must be permitted to express his conviction, that rights which have been mu 
tually conceded to each other by the Governments of Great Britain and France 
can scarcely be incompatible with the honour and independence of any State 
upon the face of the earth. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to request of Mr. Stevenson 
to accept the assurances of his distinguished consideration. 

A. Srevenson, Esq. &c. 


Mr Stevenson to Lord Aberdeen 
32, Upper Grosvenor st., October 21, 1841. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary from 
the United States of America, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note which Lord Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Fo 
reign Affairs, did him the honor to address to him, ander date of the 13:h in- 
stant, in answer to the one from the undersigned of the 10th ef Septemver, re- 
lative to the visitation and interruption to which the vessels and commerce of the 
United States have been subjected by British cruisers in the African seas, and 
which has been made the subject of complaint to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, having considered with the attention which their importunce merits the ar- 
guments presented by Lord Aberdeen’s note, the undersigned has now the ho- 
nor to submit to his lordship’s consideration the onservations which he feels 
himself called upon to make. 

Before proceeding to do so, however, the undersigned will take occasion to 
remark that he shares fully in the opinion expressed by Lord Aberdeen as to the 
importance of avoiding, in the discussion of grave questions of a national cha- 
racter, every thing calculated to embarrass or throw difficulties in the way of 
impartial and dispassionate consideration The und: rsigned, therefore, with 
great sincerity, assures Lord Aberdeen of the readiness aud zeal with which he 
is disposed to conduct the negotiations between the .wo countries on his part, 
in a manner the most conciliatory and best calculated to preserve peace ; and 
that he should equally deplore with Lord Aberdeen that any harshness or aspe 
rity of expression should be suffered tu mingle in the discussion of a question in- 
volving national sensibility of feeling, and so liable as his lordship justly suppo- 
ses, to produce excitement and irritation. He begs Lord Aberdeen, therefore, 
to believe that it is under the influence of such feelings, and with the most per- 
| fect respect both for himself and for Her Majesty’s Government, that he now 

proceeds to reply to those parts of his lordship’s note which he deems it his 
duty to notice. 
| ‘To enable him todo this it may be important to ascertain what is the real 
| question at issue between the two Governments, and the precise nature of the 
| power asserted by Her Majesty’s Government over the vessels and commerce of 


ABERDEEN. 











the 27th of August, was substantially a right of search ; and in the next place, 
thst, if it was not, still the right of interference in the manner asserted with 

the vessels or flags of other nations, not partiesto these treaties, was not less 

unlawful and unjustifiable. 

Now, Lord Aberdeen disclaims the right of searching American vessels upon 
the high seas, and admits that to do so would be a gross infraction of the public 
law, anda violation of national sovereignty and independence. But his Lordship 
contends that, in requiring vessels sailing under the flag of the United States to 
submit to the operation of examination, in the manner and for the objects pro- 
posed by his Government, there would be no violation of national rights or honor, 
and, consequently, nothing to which the Government of the United Staces ought 
rightfully to object. Upon this branch of the subject the undersigned does not 
intend to repeat the arguments contained in the previous correspondence with 
Her Majesty's late Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Referring 
Lord Aberdeen to that correspondence, he will content himself with submitting 
such additional observations as his Lordship’s last note has rendered necessary. 

Is the right, then, claimed by Her Majesty's Government less an infraction of 
the principles of public law and the rights of independent States than that of 
search, which is disclaimed ? 

Now, Lord Aberdeen will remark, that the right asserted by his predecessor 
for her Majesty’s Government is clear and explicit. It is thus stated in Lord 
Palmerston’s note: ‘* That her Majesty’s Government have decided that the flag 
of the United States shall exempt no vessel (whether American or not) from 
search by her Majesty's cruisers in the African seas, unless such vessel shall be 
found provided with papers entitling her to the protection of the flag she weare, 
and proving her to be United States’ property, and navigating the ocean accord- 
ing to law.” Of whatlaw, however, whether public or municipal, his Lordship 
does not state, but leaves to be inferred ‘This doctrine Lord Aberdeen is under- 
stood to affirm. Now, in the first place, here is an actual denial of the right of 
vessels of the United States to navigate the ocean in time of peace, without be- 
ing sabyected to detention and examination, and without proof of their being the 
property of citizens of the United States, and documented according to law. It 
constitutes the commandant of every British cruiser the exclusive judge to de- 
cide whether such vessels, in the language of his Lordship, be ‘properly provi- 
ded with papers entitling them to the protection of the flag they wear, and provi 
them to be United States property, and navigating the occan according to law.” 
What essential difference, then, 1s there between the right of search, in its 
harshest form, and that of arresting the vessels of an independent nation on their 
voyage, compelling their officers to leave their vessels, and subjecting them and 
their papers to the examination and decision of every subordinate naval com- 
mander? ITs it not the right of placing British cruisers on any part of the ocean 
that her Majesty’s Government may select, and prescribing the terms upon which 
other nations are to participate in the freedom of the seas! Is it not, in effect, 
a claim of jurisdiction over the whole of the African coasts and seas, as exclu- 
sive as that which could only be enjoyed within the acknowledged limits of lucal 
suvereignty t To these questions but one answer can be given. It must be in 
the affirmative. But to what consequences would not such a power lead, if 
once sub nitted to? Where would it end! If Great Britain can exercise such 
power, why may not otter nations dothe same? What is there to prevent those 
States, especially, which have entered into treaties for the abolition of slavery, 
from subjecting the vessels and commerce of the United States to similar inter- 
ruptions and embarrassments ? 

Why should not Hayti (who has lately been induced to prohibit the slave 
trade) authorize her cruisers to follow the example of Her Majesty's Govern- 
meot! By oue of her recent laws upon the subject, she did assert a similar 
right; but it was afterwards changed, at the instance of Great Britain, upon the 
ground that no nation had the right in time of peace to enforce the provisions of 
their laws and treaties against States who were not parties to them, and conse- 
quently not bound by them. In the note addressed by the undersigned to Lord 
Palmerston, under date of the 27th of February, 1841, and referred to in the 
ove to Lord Aberdeen, allusion was made to the proceedings of Her Majesty's 
Goverument, under which the Hayuan Government were induced to change 
their laws At that time at least, it is presumed, Her Majesty's Government 
had nut determined to assert this right of dominivn over the sea. But, again, 
why might not the right of search for seamen and deserters, and that of im- 
pressment, be defended upon the principles of the present claim! Let it be 
supposed, for purposes of illustration, that Great Britain had entered into treaties 
with other nations, by which the right of search for seamen or deserters was 
given to the vessels of each other, and that some of the contracting States, in 
order to evade their engagements, should resort to the fraudulent use of the 
flays of other nations. And suppose, also, that, with the view of enforemg 
these treaties, it should be deemed expedient to assert a right of boarding @nd 
examining, upon the high seas, the vessels of nations who had not surrendered 
the right, and were not parties to the treaties? Does Lord Aberdeen or Her 
Mayesty’s Government believe that such a power would be tolerated by any in- 
dependent nation opon the face of the earth? And yet, what difference would 
there be between such a case and the one under cunsideration, except that the 
one would relate to slavery and the other to impressment !—subjects, probably, 
equally important in the view of Her Majesty's Government. 


It was against the exercise of any such right that the distinguished jurist, to 
whom reference has been made, declared (whilst sitting as a court under the law 
o! uations) ‘that no authority could be found which gave any right of visitation 
or interruption over the vessels and navigation of other States, on the high seas, 
excep! that which the right of @ar gives to belligerents against neutrals ; and 
that Great Britain had no right to force her way to the liberation of Africa, by 
trampliug upon tbe rights and independence of other nations, for any good, how- 
ever eminent 

Upon what principles, then, of public law or of common right or justice, such 
a power as that now asserted is to be defended or justified, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernwent have not deemed it expedient to state. As yet, it has been left to 
stand fur its whole efficacy upon the grounds of expediency. The undersigned 


mustitherefore repeat the Opinion, ex pressed in his note to Lord Aberdeen, that 
there Is vo essential ditference whatever between the right of search and that 
now asserted for her Majesty's Government. But Lord Aberdeen contends that, 


in resisting the exercise of this right in the form in which it has been made, the 
undersigned 1s vecessarily compelled to claim, not only immunity for the flag of 
the United Siates and all the piratical adventurers who.are endeavouring to shel- 
ter thenselves under it, but to maintain that Great Britain herself would be 
bound to permit her own subjects, with British vessels and British capital, tc 
carty on their traffic under their owu eyes, provided it was done under the fraud- 
ulent use of an American flag ; and his Lordship further declares that unless 
the undersigned is prepared to maintain to their full extent these propositions, 
the whole fabric of his argument must fall to the ground. } 
Now, the undersigned begs to observe that Lord Averdeen has greatly mis- 
apprehended the principles and arguments contained in the note which he had 
the hover of addressing to his lordship, and which it becomes proper to seize 
the earliest moment of correcting. This the undersigned will the more readily 
do, because he is persuaded, from the spirit m which Lord Aberdeen’s note is 
written, that he will take pleasure in correcting any misapprehension into which 
he may unintentionally have beendrawn Indeed, the undersigned must have 
expressed himself very impertectly, if, in denying the right of interfering with 
vessels under the American Hay, be did not convey the opinion that he intended 


to limit his objection to vessels bona file American, and not to those belonging 
to vations who might fraudulently have assumed the flag of the United States. 
Wich the vessels of other nations, whether satling under their own or another 


| flag. the Government of the Unnea States can have no authority or desire to in- 
terfere. Tne undersigned, theretore, did not mean to be understood as denying 
to Great Britain, or any other nation, the right of seizing their vessels or punist- 





the United States. It may be thus brigfly stated. 
The Government of Great Britain, with that of other nations, regarding the 
| African slave trade as a great evil, united in measures for its abolition. For 


Doubtless | that purpose, laws were passed and treaties concluded giving to the vessels of | 


| each of the contracting parties the mutual right of search, under certain limita 
tions. Independent of these treaties, and under the principles of public law, 


clude all further inquiry. But it is sufficiently notorious that the flags of all | this right of search could not be exercised. The U:ited States were invited 


nations are liable to be assumed by those who have no right or title to bear | 


them 


Mr. Stevenson himself fully admits the extent to which the American flag systems of Government, they declined doing so. 


has been employed for the purpose of covering the infamous traffic. 


to become a party to these treaties; but, for reasons which they deemed sa- 
| tisfactory, and growing out of the peculiar character of their institutions and 


They deemed it inexpedient, 
under any modification or in any form, to yield the right of having their vessels 


The undersigned joins with Mr. Stevenson in deeply lamenting the evil, and , searched or interfered with, in time of peace, upon the high seas. With the 
ho agrees with him in thinking that the United States ought not to be considered | history of the negotiations which took place on this subject, between the two 


responsible for this abuse of their flag. But if all inquiry be resisted, even 


when carried no further than to ascertain the nationality of the vessel, and im- | 


punity be claimec for the most lawless and desperate of mankind in the com- 
mission of this fraud, the undersigned greatly fears that it may be regarded as 
something like an assumption of thet responsibility which has been deprecated 
by Mr. Stevenson. 

While Mr. Stevenson deplores the prevalence of this abuse, and the nefa- 
rious character of the trade, can he be satisfied that no remedy should be applied 
or attempted ? 

The undersigned hopes and believes that the number of bona fide Ame- 
rican vessels engaged in the trade is very small, and thus the danger of 
interference with such vessels by British cruisers must be of rare occurrence. 

Mr. Stevenson will admit that his objection to the interference would, under 
any circumstaices, tend in its consequence to the protection of an abominable 
traffic, stigmatized by the whole Christian world ; but the confession of Mr. Ste- 
venson that the trade is extensively carried on under the fraudulent use of the 


American flag, does in truth justify the whole claim put forward by the British 
Government. 


| Governments, Lord Aberdeen is doubtless informed. Inthe mean time some, 
of the Powers who were parties to these treaties, and others who refused to be- 
| come so, continued to prosecute their slave traffic; and, to enable them to do 
| so with more effect, they resorted to the use of the flags of other nations, but 
more particularly that of the United Siates. To prevent this, and enforce her 
treat es, Great Britain deemed it important that her cruisers in the African seas 
should bave the right of detaining and examining all vessels navigating those 
seas, for the purpose of ascertaining their national character. Against this 
| practice the Government of the United States protested, and the numerous ca- 
ses out of which the present discussion has arisen became subjects of com- 
plaint and negotiation between the two Governments. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, having refused to make reparation in any of the cases, and still 
assefting the right of her cruisers to continue the practice of detaining and ex 
amining all vessels on the coasts and in the African seas, it becomes important 
that the precise character and extent of the right claimed should be clear- 
ly ascertained. In the last note which the undersigned had the honour 
of acressing to Lord Aberdeen, he attempted to show, in the first place, that 
, the right asserted by her Majesty's Government, in Lord Palmerston's note of 





ing their subjects for any violation of thei laws or treaties, provided, however, 
it should be done without violating the principles of public law or the rights of 
| other nations. Nor are such the consequences which can fairly be deduced from 
the argument whieh he hed the hunor of addressing to Lord Aberdeen, end 
which his lordship seems so greatly to kave misapprehended. Great Britain has 
the undoubted right, and so have all other nations, to detain and examine the 
vessels of their own subjects, whether slavers or not, and whether with or with- 
out a flag purporting to be that of the United States ; but, in doing this, it must 
| be borne in mind that they have no color of right, nor will they be permitted to 
extend such mterference to the vessels or citizens of the United States sailing 
under the protection of the flag of their country. ; 
If Great Britain or any other nation cannot restrain the slave traffic of their 
own people upon the ocean without vivlating the rights of other nations and 
the freedom of the seas then indeed the impunity of which Lord Aber- 
deen speaks will take place. This may be deplored, but it cannot be avoided 
But Lord Aberdeen asserts that it has been the invariable practice of the 
British navy, and he believes of all the navies in the world, to aggertain by 
visit the real character of merchant vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be good reason to apprehend their illegal character. Now, the undersigned 
must be excused for doubting whether any such practice as that which 
Lord Aberdesn supposes, certainly not to the extent now claimed, has 
ever prevailed in time of peace. In war the right of visitation is practised, un- 
der the limitations authorizcd by the laws of nations, bat not in peace What 
other nation than Great Britain has cver asserted or attempted to exercise it! 
None, it is believed. There is another misapprehension, also, into which Lord 
Aberdeen scems to have tullen that it may ' important to correct. It relates 
to an admission which his Lord ‘ip suppos« 2 undersigned to have made, as 
to the exteut of the abuse of the \merican flag for purposes of slave traffic. 
Now, the under:.gn-d would suum. that he dy4‘ not intend to express, nor did 








he, ony opinion as to the exiut to which the flag of the United 
| States was abused by 


,er nations. So far from it, he expressly stated, as 
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1841, 


Lord Aberdeen will perceive by reference to his note, that neither he nor his 
Government had the means of forming any opinion upon the subject. He ad- 
mitted the abuse of the flag, and deplored it, but to what extent he gave no 
Opinion. 

P Nor can the undersigned yield to the force of the reasoning employed by 
Lord Aberdeen, arising out ef the limited number of bona fide American ves- 
sels engaged in the slave trade, to prove that the danger of interference with 
American vessels will be of rare occurrence. He readily admits with Lord 
Aberdeen, that there are few American vessels, if any, engaged in the slave 
trade; but, in admitting the fact, he does not perceive very clearly what 
bearing it can have upon the present discussion, or how the smallness of the 
number of American slavers can at all guard against the evils which Lord Aber- 
deen supposes. For, if it be true, as his lordship contends, that the abuse 
by other nations of the flag of the United States is one of increasing extent, 
and that itcan in no way be prevented but by the examination of all vessels 
sailing under the flag of the United States ; and as it must also be admitted 
that there are numerous American vessels engaged in lawful commerce io 
the African seas, which, with other vessels, are to be subjected to detention 
and examination, what possible effect can the number of American slavers 
have in preventing the interference to that more numerous class of merchant- 
men who are to be found engaged in commerce throughout the whole of the 
African seas? If there was not a single vessel of the United States engaged 
in the slave trade, the evils and interruptions which Lord Aberdeen is so de- 
sirous of avoiding must still take place, whenever the right shall be attempted 
to be enforced against those vessels that are not slavers. But the great cau- 
tion which is to be observed in the exercise of the right, and the careful man- 
ner in which it will be guarded, 1s greatly relied on by Lord Aberdeen in its 
defence. Indeed, his lordship declares that so much honour and respect are due 
to the flag of the United States, that it is only to be exercised in certain lati- 
tudes, and exclusively confined to cases where the strongest suspicion and well 
founded doubts exist. ’ 

Now, the undersigned would respectfully ask of what consequence it can be 
tothe United States, if their rights or the honour of their flag are violated, 
whether it be done upon one part of the ocean or another? In_ relation to the 
well-founded suspicion to which Lord Aberdeen refers, it might have been desir- 
able (if the manner of exercising an unlawful power can excuse it) that his 
lordship should have stated what the particular character and degree of suspi- 
cion was tobe which was alone to justify the interference of Her Majesty’s 
cruisers. That sucha right as that claimed, if it existed, could not safely be 
confided to those of Her Majesty’s cruisers who have heretofore been in the ha- 
bit of exercising it, the undersigned feels himself warranted in supposing 
This, he presumes, will be satisfactorily shown by the cases which he has 
heretofore presented to her Majesty’s Government, and for which no reparation 
has yet been made. These cases will show the embarrassments and injuries to 
which the trade and commerce of the United States, throughout the whole of 
the African seas, have already been subjected by the vexatious seizures and 
detentions of her Majesty’s cruisers, and in most of them without justification 
or excuse. 

That the right asserted by Her Majesty’s Government may be regarded as 
important may not be doubted. Indeed, the undersigned would not act frank- 
ly towards Lord Aberdeen if he were to pretend that the coasequences of re- 
fusing the exercise of the rightby the American Government might not throw 
very great difficulties in the way of executing the existing treaties for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade ; but, ashe has taken occasion heretofore to observe, 
the admission can neither strengthen the claim of right nor diminish the force 
of the objections to it on the part of the United States. 

Th re remains only one other part of Lord Aberdeen’s note which the un- 
dersigned deems it necessary at this time to notice. It is that in which his | 
lordship expresses the opinion that any right of search which shall have been | 
conceded by two such Governments as France and Great Britain can scarcely | 
be considered as incompatible with the honour and independence of any nation 
upon earth. Now, if Lord Aberdeen’s remark was intended to apply to the | 
proposal which was made by Her Majesty's Gevernment to that of the United | 
States for a mutual right of search, secured and guarded by treaty stipulations, | 
the undersigned has no observation to :nake ; but if this opinion of his lord- | 
ship was intended to apply to the right now asserted by Great Britain, and pro- | 
posed by her Government to be exercised in the absence of all conventional 
arrangement, then the undersigned must be allowed to express his decided dis- | 
sent. That the exercise of mutual rights, properly secured, might not be in | 
compatible with national honour and sovereignty he readily admits. inasmuch | 
as the contracting parties would stand upon the footing of equality and secu- 
rity. This he presumes to be the case between France and Great Britain; 
but such would not be the case between Great Britain and the United States. 

The undersigned must, therefore, afier the most careful consideration of the 
arguments advanced in Lord Aberdeen’s note, repeat the opinion which he has 
heretofore expressed, that if a power such as that which is now asserted by 
Her Majesty's Government shall be enforced, not only without consent, but in 
the face of a direct refusal to concede it, it can be regarded in no other light 
by the Government of the United States than a violation of national rights | 
aud sovereignty, and the incontestable principles of international law. That 
its exercise may lead to consequences of a painful character, there is too much 
reason to apprehend. In cases of conflicting rights between nations, the pre- 
cise line which neither can pass, but to which each may advance, is not easily | 
found or marked ; and yet it exists, whatever may be the difficulty of discern- | 
ing it. In ordinary cases of disagreement there is little dauger; each nation | 
may and often does yield something to the other. Such, however, it is to be 
feared, is not the present case. The peculiar nature of the power asserted, | 
and the consequences which may be apprehended from its exercise, make it | 
one of an important and momentous character. Involving, as it does, ques: | 
tions of high and dangerous sovereignty, it may justly be regarded as deeply 
endangering the goud understanding of the two countries. Ought Her Majesty's 
Government then, under such circumstances, to insist upon its enforcement? 
That it will not the undersigned cannot permit himself to doubt. He will there- 
fore continue to cherish the hope that, upon a careful review of the whole sub- 
ject, Her Majesty’s Government will see the importance of adopting other 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade than those now proposed, and 
which will be far better calculated, not ouly to accomplish the object desired, 
but to preserve the friendly relations of the two countries upon principles con- 
sistent with the interest and honour of both. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to renew to Lord Aberdeen 
assurances of his distinguished consideration and respect. 

To the Earl of Aperpeen. 


A. STEVENSON. 


Died—at Brooklyn, L. I P N.Y., on Tuosday the I4th inst., Eliza Paterson, formerly 


of Preston P. Pans, East Lothian, Scotland, wife of James Montgomery, formerly of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. ‘ 
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We occupy a large portion of our paper to-day with the correspondence be- 
tween the late American Minister in London, Mr. Stevenson, and Lord Palmer- 


ston and the Earl of Aberdeen—the Whig and Tory British Secretaries of | 
e—on the subject of searching vessels on the coast of Africa, suspected of | 


Stat 


dealing inslaves. The correspondence is long, but its importance justly claims 


the room it occupies, because it relates to a new principle, propounded in inter- 
national law, the establishment of which would, in our opinion, lead to conse- 
quences the most alarming and disastrous to the maritime nations of the earth. 
The case is this :—Great Britain, in conjunction with the governments of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, is desirous of putting an end to the traffic 
in slaves, now carried on to the disgrace of Christendom, on the coast of Africa. 
To give effect to their object, they have, by treaty, mutually agreed to the right 
of search and detention of each other’s vessels, engaged in the trade, by ships of 
war of each. To the United States of North America, whose legislature was 
among the first, if not the first—to denounce the traffic and to impose the pe- 
nalty of piracy onall citizens of the said United States found engaged in it,— 
Great Britain addressed herself, asking them, in order to give force and effect 
to their own laws, to join with the other powers jn conceding this right in cer- 
tain latitudes only, where the traffic was known to be carried on by vessel 


under the natiofal flag of the Union, and claiming its protection. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded, but Congress withheld its assent, and the thing fail- 


ed. This of course increased the trade, as the slave dealers—supposing that 
impunity was,by this refusal of Congress to ratify the treaty,granted to them— 


embarked very generally under the American colours. Americans, Spaniards, 

Brazilians, and even British subjects, took advantage of this license. Some of 
the first were seized two or three years since, and sent to the United States with 
the necessary proofs in order that they might be tried by their own country. 
The result of these cases most of our readers know—it was not very fatal to be 
captored. 


The United States then having refused to concede the right of mutual search 


Zhe Alton. 


and having through ber Minister in. London, as will be seen by the correspond- 
ence, strongly provested against its exercise in any shape, Great Britainn—not- 
withstanding the abandoned of all nations, not excluding her own subjects, were 
daily seeking refuge under the American colours—so far modified her views as 
to limit her operations to enquiry only. That is, she visits a vessel wearing the 
flag of the Union to ascertain whether she be really an American or not. And 
in doing this she will not search the vessel, but merely examine her papers. If 
she prove to be American, actually having slaves on board, she will be allowed 
to proceed without molestation ; but if she prove to be a British, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or Brazilian under false colours, she will be dealt with according to the 
terms of the existing treaties—that is, sent in for trial. 

Now it is upon this latter point that the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States differ. The United States dispute the right of Great Britain, 
or any other power, to sop a vessel on the high seas, wearing their colors. Te 
this England replies that “the slave traders of all nations wear your colors, and 
would, under such an interpretation of the law, escape ; moreover even pirates 
may abuse your flag, by seeking its protection, and thus elude ail risk of capture 
aod punishment.” If the symbolic drapery of the Union is to protect every cra/t 
that floats on the seas, the Barbary corsairs will assume it, the Malay pirates 
will adopt it, smugglers on the coast of England will hoist it, nay, even muti- 
neers, who may have seized their own vessels and murdered their officers, may 
escape under its protection. This cannot be international law, nor even com- 
mon law, for these are devised for the protection of individual and national 
rights, and such a doctrine would be destructive of them. The nations of the 
world, we think, cannot recognise such a construction of the public code that 
governs their mutual intercourse. 

In exercising this right of inguiry—for the right of search, in relation to Ame- 
rican vessels, Great Britain does not insist on—the officers of the Bri- 
tish squadron are enjoined to use every possible civility, to give little trouble, 
and cause no detention beyond what is actually required for the inspection of the 
ship’s papers ;—no hatches will be removed—and no part of the vessel will be 
overhauled, but the instant her nationality is ascertained, which can be 
done ina few minutes, she will, if she be an American, be allowed to pra- 
ceed on her course. Nor does Great Britain desire to use the right of inquiry 
on the high seas generally, but only on the coast of Africa, where the slave tra- 
ders of all nations are in the daily practice of resorting to the use of American 
colors, which they have no right to thus abuse and to shelter themselves under. 

The decision of Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord S towel is appealed to— 
who very properly decided that ‘no nation can exercise a right of visitation 
and search on the high seas except for belligerent intention.” But this is not 
the point—the right of search is not claimed. Here is a part of the African 
coast visited by lawless persons for carrying on an illegal traffic—illegal by the 
laws of the United States. These persons, among whom are British subjects, 
in British owned vessela, assume the colors of the American Union, and thus 
escape the penalty of their crimes. Now England says,—Afford us the means 





| American vessels ; and Lt. Seagram has been particularly complained of. 





| of knowing in the shortest and most efficient way whether the suspected vessel 


be American or not. The object is not to annoy American slavers but to de- 
tect British, French, &c., sailing under American colors. 

Since the period of Lord Stowell’s decision [1817] a new state of things has 
arisen—the principal maritime nations of the world have declared a traffic, for- 
merly legal,to be piratical, and have entered into treaties for its suppression. Is it 
then reasonable that the violators of the laws and mutual compacts of these pow- 
ers should be able to escape by merely hoisting false colors, especially when the 
establishing of such a principle would lead to so much evil, and, in fact, throw a 
sort of bounty to piracy of all kinds? If Lord Stowell were living and called 
upon to decide a case where the right of inquiry only was used, and that too 
upon a suspected vessel ona suspected part of the coast, he would not, we 
are quite sure, give judgment against the inquirers. 

It has been urged that the British cruizers have acted harshly when visiting 
The 
first letter of the correspondence acquits that officer fully ; so do also the sub- 
sequent letters of Lord Palmerston, in reply to complaints against other officers 
All the complainants, it appears, were actually engaged inthe slave trade, and 
the charges therefore proceed from not impartial witnesses. On board the Mary 
were found papers, &c., affording indubitable proof of her being Spanish prc- 
perty, and not American. How then, can compensation be demanded for her 
detention? Can, indeed, the United States justly claim compensation for loss 


| by any vessel when it is shown that she was engaged in a pursuit forbidden by 


the laws of the United States ? 

But setting aside discussions on points of international law, there are two 
modes by which the difficulty can be got over. First, by an agreement recogni- 
zing the right of mutual search, and, secondly, by the Government of the 
United States sending a squadron of small vessels to the cuast of Africa, to 


check the abuse of its flag, and thus supercede the operations of British vessels 


as far as Americans are concerned. The latter course would be very acceptable 


and very satisfactory to Great Britain, and would put an end to all angry feel- 
ings and discussions. 


We may confidently expect that some measures will be adopted ere long by 
this country to meet the difficulties of this case, for the President in his recent 
message to Congress says :— 


“T invite your attention to existing laws for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and recommend all such alterations as may give to them greater 
force and efficacy. That the American flag is greatly abused by the abandoned 
and profligate of other nations, ia but too probable,—Congress has, not long 


| since, had this subject under its consideration, and its importance well justifies 


renewed and serious attention ” 





We proceed with all deliberate dispatch, with the Hastings paper, wkich, 
| whilst it continues throughout to elicit important information in the early histc- 
| ry of British authority in India, gives the details in so graphic a manner that the 
j article has all the air of an interesting romance. Most truly has it been said 
| that “ Truth is strange,—stranger than fiction.” In this ‘“ Hastings” article 
we have to enter into courts of barbaric magnificence, to read of customs and 
| forms which remind us of Arabian tales, to alternate between grave and gay, 

between law and despotism, between anarchy and order, between outward gran- 
deur and magnificence, and inward consciousness of political imbecility ; we 
view the operations of rival factions, and ponder over the career of one great 
mover in the extensive scene. In the columns of to-day a peculiar interest will 
be found: the remarkable adventurer, Hyder Ali, who from a mere private se- 
poy became a prince, and the commander of armies, figures there. Runjeet 
Singh also who is one of the most promineat personages in the history occupies 
much space there ; the notorious Impey in there practically depicted. The 
Hastings administration in India is ina great measure summed up, and thereby 
the great features of that extraordinary man’s character are displayed. Of 
these last, however, we know not anything more striking than the instance we 
have already given of the influence which Hastings could exercise even over the 
mind and conduct of an enemy. General Clavering was such, both personally 
and politically, hostile, as it might be thought, almost beyond mitigation, against 
Hastings, yet did the latter by sheer kindness and amiability of manner, vanquish 
all the hostile feelings of his antagonist, brought bim in triumph to his own do- 
mestic circle, and in effect realized the old adage—“ killed him with kindness.”’ 





The debit of Miss Adelaide Kemble, youngest daughter of Charles, in opera, 
the other day at Covent Garden, seems to have been entirely successful. Mrs. 
Butler, formerly Miss Fanny Kemble, was present with most of the fair lady’s 
relations. The --* chosen was that of Norma, and her representation of the 
character is ti. spoken of by the London Speetator, one of the most impar 
tial journals in London. 


** Let us now turn to the performance of Tuesday night, and especially that 
of Miss Kemble. Her face and person remind us of both her father and mother. 
Her figure has more of the embonpoint of Mrs. C. Kemble when she left the 
stage than of the graceful De Camp of old Drury. Her face, in repose, has 
much of the Kemble grandeur of outline ; but in speaking or singing, the li- 








neamente of her mother’s countenance are the most prominent. She inherits 
the histrionie propensities, if not all the powers, of the Kembles ; walking the 
stage and going through its business with the ease, nature, and vigour of a 
practised artist. We trembled for her commencement ; for her reception, and 
the remembrance of what she was and where she stood, might, most excusably, 
have rendered articulation almost impossible: but there was not the slightest 
falter in her voice, or absence of complete self-possession. Her delivery is 
distinct, but not good: every word of the recitative was clearly enunciated, but 
not well pronounced : her articulation was that of an Italian who had been 
drilled into English pronunciation. We can hardly suspect Miss Kemble of the 
affectation of desiring to appear more foreign than English; and it may be 
only the unconscious result of exclusive practice in the Italian recitative. In 
either case, it is a defect, which she will do well to correct. Her voice is of 
large compass and power—two good octaves—firm and sound in tone, and pleas- 
a quality. It commends itself at once to the ear, and satisfies all its desires. 

iss Kemble, therefore, possesses the first requisite to form a great singer : 
but she possesses also the second—without which the first is but ‘ sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal "—she possesses mind. She understands the true 
purpose of vocal music, and employs it accordingly. Her singing is full of pas- 
sion and energy—not that sham, conventional sort of declamation, which comes 
at certain appointed times and places, which explodes on certain passages, no 
matter on what word, and which the hearer knows as well when to expect as the 
striking of the quarters in a clock ; but the spontaneous emotion of the heart 
venting itself in appropriate musical sounds. She is able, if she be so disposed, 
to deal with music of a much higher order than that of Bellini or any of his 
school. Her powers of execution are good, and quite sufficient for all good 
purposes ; but ezecution is not her forte—it is something much higher and bet- 
ter. In the mere neat execution of a difficult passage, Miss Birch would beat 
her; but this is a superiority which Miss Kemble can well afford to spare. The 
greatest evidence of her cen as an artist consisted, not in her execution of 
the passages in ‘Casta Diva ’’—to which we listened with cold approbation, 
but in her utterance of two words: when in the last scene she is asked to dis-- 
close the name of the traitress, her reply ‘‘’Tis Norma!” at once brought the 
tears to our eyes, and we acknowledged Miss Kemble’s power. There was no 
shout—no claptrap—no appeal to the hands of her auditors ; but a subdued tone 
of anguish and remorse, which went at once to their hearts. 

We need scarcely add that the reception of the debutante was all that she 
could have wished or hoped ; and she fairly earned the plaudits which she re- 
ceived. What Miss Kemble may be, we have beard enough to know: what 
she will be, time must tell. Her present position-is an equivocal one. If she 
has no higher ambition than to be an English double of the prima donna of the 
Queen’s Theatre, she will occupy but a second rank in her profession. The 
place of first English singer on the stage and in the concert room is vacant : 
that place she is competent to fill, and to that we hope she will aspire. Of her 
training, her acquirements, or her tastes, we know nothing : but, with the most 
cordial wishes for her success, we would remind her that great talents can only 
find their fitting employ on great objects. Had Mrs. Siddons confined herself to 
such plays as Zara and similar translations of French tragedies, we might and 
must have admired her talents, but could we have ascertained their gigantic 
power without the aid of Shakspeare?t Home's Douglas or Southerne’s Isa- 
bella might sfford a single opportunity for that sort of display which Miss Kemble 
made in Norma ; but the charm of her Lady Macbeth or Queen Katharine con- 
sisted not in the delivery of detached passages, or in a few heart-rending excla-- 
mations, but in the complete personation of characters full of interest at every 
step, and the absorption of the actress in her part. 


NEW SERIES, 
AND IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION. 


On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 
the general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four additional 
pages or twelve entire columns. This will at once afford us room to take a 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise 
enable us to carry into effect certain improvements. We trust that this new 
effort to render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, will 
be duly appreciated. The additional quantity of matter now purposed, toge- 
ther with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretofore, 
will make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this 
we do without augmenting the price of subscription. 

We purpose to augment the number of departments in the plan of this new 
series, as well as to increase the quantities in those which exist ; thus whilst 
we enlarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our reports on English and 
Foreign news, increase the details of Parliamentary debates, and our selections 
of what is curious and interesting, we shall give regular place to reports of 
useful public lectures, criticisms on arts and sciences, and the productions of ar- 
tists ; considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as 
far as may be, a mirror of the age, and to convey to our readers a kind of epi- 
tome of the time in which we live. It is our wish fully to keep pace with the 
Age, and not to allow any of its great mutations to escape us; we shall therefore 


seize every opportunity of acting upon our convictions for permanent improve- 
ment. 


We shall commence the year also with a new and beautiful font of type, and 
the work will be executed with its usual excellence in typography, &c. 

*,* Will the editors, with whom we exchange, have the kindness either to 
copy orto notice this. Agents are requested also to give it every possible pub. 
licity. 

The Plates will be continued as usual and the Portrait of Wasnineron will 


be issued as soon as possible after Mr. Jackman the Engraver has given it the 
finishing touches. 


No. 45 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America is just out, and we find init the 
following—1. The Common Purple Crow-Blackbird,two specimens beautifully 
executed. 2. The Rusty Crow-Blackbird, three specimens. 3. The Meadow 


Starling or Meadow Lark, four specimens. 4. The Raven, and 5, The Ameri- 
can Crow. The number throughout is finished in its usual excellent style. 


At this season of mutual kindnesses, and when affectionate or friendly tokens 
are given, as memorials, we know not any more appropriste than the beautiful 
Pictorial Bible, imported by Mr. Baldwin of 102 Broadway, from the eminent 
London publishers. In this fine edition, the sacred text is giver in a type some- 
what large and exceedingly clear, with notes especially added of every kind 
that can illustrate the important subject, and embellished with a vast number 
of wood-exgravings by artists of the first celebrity. It is rare, indeed, to find 
so large a body of information upon so great a variety of subjects, and upon such 
unquestionable authorities, aa this edition contains ; in fact this Bible and ite ae- 
cessional parts amount to a small library of the most useful and valuable de- 
scription. To add to its comprehensiveness the publishers have put forth two 
works which may be considered as companions to the Bible ; the first of these 
is a “History of the Bible,” in a large octavo volume ; the second is the 
 Phygical History of Palestine.” Both these works are by Mr. Kitto, who 
edited this edition of the Bible; they are luminous expositions, the subject 
matters are carefully chosen, and well handled, and altogether the works here 
mentioned are werthy to be inevery hand. Mr. Baldwin, who isthe sole Agent 
in America of Charles Knight & Co., the original publishers, has also a large 
importation from thence of other works, which are extremely popular: such as 
“The Christian Traveller,” written by Kitto ; London,” a description of that 
large Metropolis ; ‘Store of Kaowledge,” miscellaneous subjects, edited by 
Charles Knight ; ‘* The Pictorial History of England,” continued up to the pre- 
sent time, and containing, amongst other matters, a highly interesting account 
of the American Revolutionary War, &c. 

The Engravings of Wiadsor Castle for the subscribers at Charleston, S. C., 
and at New Orleans, La., were forwarded some time since by the Steam Ship 
Savannah, which vessel was unfortunately lost. A second supply of Engra- 


vings, for those subscribers, will be sent by the first vessel sailing the ensuing 
week. 











, YPE FOR SALE.—The Type used on this Journal. The Font weighs about 500 
pounds, and will be sold in one lot for cash oc negociable paper, at 15 cents per 
lb., or will be divided at 20 cents per Ib. 


\HERRY BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. ; 
Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &c. 
Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. 
Maraschino and Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 
Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantazic. 
Raspberry. Batavia Arrack, Peach Brandy. 
Old Cognac and JamaicaRum, 

For Sale by 





—_ | 





A. BININGER & CO. 
Dec 19th tf. 141 Broadway. 


LADY from England, who has much experience in teaching , wishes to form an 
A engagement in a respectable family as teacher. Besides the usual branches of a 
thorough English education, she will undertake to instruct her pupils in Music, the 
French and Italian languages, Drawing, and Painting. Liberal terms will be expect- 
ed, and unexceptionable references can be given. Any communication addressed to 
“A. L. E.” box No. 50, Park Post-office, will be respectfully attended to. 
dec} 9-3t*. 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIBUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. K.T.8., ETC., BMPLOYED ON 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 
(Continued from the last Albion ) 

The other incident I have adverted to is that relating to the individual whom 
Thave already so frequently alluded to as my ‘ Friend of the Mountain,” (if, 
indeed, it was, as was generally suspected, the same,) and with whom, as pre- 
viously mentioned, I was very nearly myself, on more than one occasion, most 
unpleasantly brought in contact. : : 

e was by birth a Tartar Chieftain of the Nogais, who had served with con- 
siderable reputation in the Russian armies. The hereditary foe of the Circas- 
sians, he had rendered the Imperial Government services of the most valuable 
nature as a partisan leader. A short time previous to the arrival of the Empe- 
ror inthe Caucasus, (an event which, as I have already intimated, had utterly 
scared the whole tribe of extortioners and canaille of every description, by the 
strong afid salutary examples he made of some of the principals,*) a serious 
misunderstanding had arisen between a Russian Commander, of great celebrity 
in point of courage and conduct, and himself. As I could never wholly and 
clearly arrive at the true state of the origin of this effair, which was represent- 
ed by the friends of either party with considerable acrimony and bitterness ; and 
I should be sorry, without proof of the most positive and undeniable nature, to 
east any reflection upon an officer of the General’s rank and standing, whose 
bravery, energy, and talent has acquired him a name and distinction, pre-emi- 
nent in the ranks of the Imperial forces, I shall forbear all comment or remark 
upon the transaction in any way ; but, from whatever circumstance the misun- 
derstanding originated, the result terminated in the flight of the Chieftain across 
the Kouban, where, it is almost needless to relate, he was joyfully received and 
welcomed. 

The consequences of this defection very soon became terribly evident. Tho- 
roughly acquainted with every inch of the ground, and possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the strength and force of every garrison and outpost, the Tartar 
passed the river at the head of a select and picked band of horsemen, some of 
results of whose daring enterprise the reader has already been made acquainted 
with in the course of this narrative. 

Bitter, indeed, has since been the regret occasioned by this ill-timed schism, 
which not only deprived the Government of an active, able, and zealous partisan 
they could ill afford to lose, but placed him at the head of its enemies, and that, 
too, in asituation where, above ali others, his talents had the fullest scope and 
most vigorous play, and where opportunities presented themselves at every 
turn, to his fierce and energetic spirit, of inflicting disgrace and disaster upon 
his late confederates. 

A spirit of relentless and sanguinary vengeance too strongly characterized 
the Tartar Chieftain’s proceedings to leave the slightest doubt, had any, indeed, 
been entertained, of the motives which actuated the course he pursued, since 
each fresh piece of success was as invariably followed by an insulting message 
to the nearest Russian Commander, informing him by whom the blow was 
struck, and by whose hand the injury was inflicted ! 

Many and various were the plans proposed for the reparation of this untoward 
evil; but, in reply to my observation as to what I deemed the simplest and the 
easiest method of reclaiming him to his former standard, by removing the in- 
justice of which he complained, the answer was, ‘It is now too late; he has 
done ua too much injury: besides, after what has occurred, what confidence 
eould either party repose in the other?” 

It is certainly much to be regretted that the contest on both sides has been 
marked by a cruelty and devastation which, while it has added to the feelings 
of rancour 2nd hatred which prevail, has been productive of no good whatever 
to either be!'igerent. Williameenoff is now no more; but in the records of 
his career the impartial writer, while rendering justice to his transcendent abi- 
lities as a soldier and commander, must ever hold up to horror and reprobation 
the system of warfare he pursued, which has left a stain upon his memory no- 
thing will ever subsequently erase from the page of history, and which, among 
the many humane and enlightened officers who served under him, caused him to 
be regarded as “ un vampire, un yompire du sang ;” their own expression, as I 
have repeatedly heard, when applied to him and his proceedings ! 

Yermoloff, during his viceroyalty in the Caucasus, was harsh, rigerous, and 
cruel; but, if the measures which he sometimes had recourse to, tu secure the 
peace of the country, were such as humanity shudders’ at, the effect they pro 
duced must not be overlooked, as it was a common saying during his guvern- 
ment,—that a child, even, in charge of a sum of money, might traverse the whole 
of the provinces subject to his dominion in perfect security and safety. 

Let this be contrasted with the state of the country at the period General 
Golovine was first installed in his command ; when, unless armed to the teeth, 
and accompanied by an escort, a person incurred the riek of being plundered 
by the wandering tribes under the very walls of Teflis! To this day, the re- 
membrance of the government of Yermoloff is cherished with a sigh of re- 

ret; and, in comparison with other Russian rulers, like himself destitute of 
ortune, one circuinstance speaks vulumes as to his probity, which is, that he 
now resides in privacy at Moscow, after all his honourable offices and high situ 
ations, eating the black bread of the soldier, as poor a man, or even poorer, thar 
when he first entered upon his career ! 

What a contrast does this present to the conduct of the Baron Rosen, who, 
in the space of six years, as Governor General, not only cleared himself from 
pecuniary embarrassments of a very extensive nature, but,when deprived of his 
office, reinttted to Russia, in addition, a sum equivalent to £120,000 sterling, an 
amount in itself more than double the entire of his salary for the whole of that 

riod ! 

PV ermoloft was also remarkable for his considerate kindness to the junior ranks 
of the army, and his attention to the comforts, health, and safety of the private 
aoldiers.—circumstances at that period of a very rare and unusual nature ; and, 
in the various affairs with the mountaineers, the rigid scrutiny that was institu- 
ted regarding the returns of killed and wounded, and strict inquiry as to how 
far the numbers lost or disabled was owing to the ignorance, negligence, or in 
capacity of the officers, was an event a! most till then anknown in the ranks of 
the Muscovite armies. 

He also possessed a marked degree of aversion for the pipe-clay and marti- 
net system, then and now (thougt not to so great an extent) so much in vogue, 
—cleanliness, fighting, and obedience to orders, being the only points, like our 
own great Duke, he either cared for or regarded ; and, provided these were well 
and duly attended to, the cut of the soldier's pantaloons, the padding of his 
coat, or the statue-like stiffuess of his attitude, were not merely subjects of in- 
difference, bus trequently of disdain and ridicule. 

Williameeuvotf’s movements, on the contrary, were constantly marked with 
utter disregard, and in several instences wantonly so, of the lives of his sol 
diery This was particularly manifest in his route from Stavrapool, on the Kou- 
ban, to Pshat, on the coast of the Black Sea, through the gorges of the moun- 
tains, and a subsequent march upon another point further northward. In both 
cases his line was one continued track of slaughter from an ambushed and al- 
most unseen foe, while what were the objects he proposed to accomplish, or 
what advantages to gain by these mancuvres, it is impossible for the imagina- 
tion to conceive. If for the mere purpuse of securing the two points in ques- 
tion, it would have proved much easier of acquirement, and have been obtained 
ata tenth part of the sacrifice, by embarking the troops either from the side of 
Georgia or the Crimea, and proceeding at once direct to the scene of action; 
or if, as must be ae the intention was to have opened a Jine of communi- 
cation between the Kouban and the Black Sea,+ one lesson it would be suppo- 
sed must have been sufficient to have convinced him that, if an army of 22,000 
men, (for such was the amount of his force,) commanded by a General of his 
acknowledged ability, coula not pass over the ground without having every inch 
of the way obstinately disputed, what prospect was there of an inferior num- 
ber of troops ever making the attempt with any chance of success? In his 
second attempt I am rather inclined to believe he never reached the coast at all. 

It certainly must be confessed, that much of the defeat and disaster attending 
the Muscovite arms in the contest, as well as its immense sacrifice of life, and 
enormous expenditure, has been owing to the folly and imbecility, rapacity and 
venality, of some of the Imperial commanders ; and in fact, as my friend L 
remarked, the most arduous and difficult duties of Generals Golovine, Grabbé 
Raiewski, and other well-disposed, honest, and high minded Russian authorities, 
consisted iu repairing the mischief occasioned by the corrupt conduct and inca- 
pacity of their predecessors and subordinates. 

But now the question arises, has the immense extent of blood and treasure la- 
vished by Russia in furtherance of its designs, in the construction of its nume- 
cone posts and fortresses, advanced her schemes in the subjugation of the coun- 








Lo this I can only reply, that time alone can explain what results may attend 
the system now in force forthe conquest and subjection of the Caueasian tribes. 
The struggle is one which future ages cannot, and will not, view without sur- 
prise aud adiairation, On the one hand, a mighty empire, which a century ago 


* The Emperor with his own hands tore the epaulettes from the shoulders of Colo- 
nel, the Prince Dadienoff, in front of hismen, This worthless miscreant, but for the 
opportune arrival of his Sovereign in the Georgian provinces, would, in all probabili- 
ty, at the present moment be carrying on his career of cruelty, plunder, extortion, and 
oppression inevery shape. I subsequently beard that, pursuant to the sentence of a 

eneral Court-martial, he was condemned to degradation and a prolonged term of 
impnsonment. ‘ 

+ This was eventually so far established that three fortresses, viz , those of Aboon, 
Nicholaietf, and Alexandrinsky, were erected on this route. In lieu, however, of form- 
ing a chain of support, the troops composing their respective garrisons may be said to 
have been prisoners, confined to the precincts of their own ramparts ! 


was scarcely known, and wholly disregarded in the councils of Europe,but whose 
power and rapid advancement in territorial aggrandizement has rendered her at 
the present moment an object of alarm to soms, of hatred to others, while a 
shade of disquiet and suspicion pervades all, and causes a vigilant watchfulness 
to be maintained upon her slightest movement ; the extent of whose territo 

ries embrace a third of the habitable globe, with revenue and resources, and an 
army which, in numerical strength, doubles that of the largest of any other na- 
tion in the world, and equals one-third of the entire population of the bellige- 
rent power opposed to them. 

On the other, a people scattered and dispersed, and numbering from the shores 
of the Caspian to those of the Black Sea, including women and children, scarce- 
ly three millions of souls, wholly destitute of money, cannon, and materiel,with 
nothing to oppose to their formidable foe but the nervous arms, dauntless energy, 
high hearts, ardent patriotism, and untameeble fierceness, together with the 
fastnesses and difficulties of their soil,which, since the creation of the world,have 
preserved their native land from the yoke and supremacy of a foreign sway. 
That land of grandeur and sublime beauty, with its rich valleys and deep gorges, 
but which begirt with swamps and marshes, is far more fatal to the ranks of the 
invader than the unerring rifle of the mountaineer ; while higher, and far higher 
than the range of the Muscovite cannon, are flats of singular richness and fertili- 
ty: and there, in peace and security range the flocks and herds of the tribes, 
whilst those of their adversary dare not venture for an instant beyond range of 
their guns; inrear of these again rises the hoary patriarch Elborooz, with its 
chain of eternal snows, smiling as if in grim derision at the idea of its indepen- 
dence ever being laid at the foot of a stranger. 

I particularly ber one ion at Piatigorsk, a short time previous to 
my departure; the evening was unusually calm, serene, and beautiful, and as 
far asthe eye could reach, the chain of the Caucasus seemed spread as on a map 
before my companion and myself. He was an officer of rank on the staff, 
and spoken of by all as a gentleman of consummate ability and talent, while 
of his many high and noble personal qualities, I had more than once been a 
witness, 

_ We were gazing on the scene before us, each occupied with his own reflec- 
tions ; mine were wholly enwrapt in the beauty of the picture presented to our 
view, occasionally mingled with anxiety regarding the probable fate of some of 
my late proses tbe. may say friends, for seldom in any land haveI met the 
kindness and attention 1 received from them, and whom I knew at that moment 
to be engaged in a final expedition against the mountaineers, previous to the ar- 
my going into winter quarters. 

The thoughts of Colonel N——n, though he at times reverted to the pictu- 
resque nature of the landscape, were evidently of a more professional character, 
as half-thinking he suddenly gave vent to the following soliloquy :— 

“Years must elapse before we succeed, and then, what a force must be ne- 
cessary to retain it, even should success ultimately follow ! what say you ?” 
The latter part of the sentence being apparently, though in some measure 
unconsciously, addressed to myself, I replied that the question at the present 
moment was one which the keenest-sighted statesman, or the ablest command- 
er, would find it extremely difficult to answer, considering the difference of as- 
pect which might be given to the affair under a change of circumstances, which 
the varying events of the Western hemisphere rendered by no means wholly 
improbable ; that viewing it simply as a soldier, I should say there were two 
great reasons against the chances of an early and speedy subjugation of 
the country ; the one, consisting in its strength and difficulty of access, com- 
bined with the proverbial devotion and determined resolution of a mountain 
race, which have ever rendered them in all parts of the globe the most dif- 
ficult of all classes of people to be brought under the subjection of a foreign 
Power ; and again, beeause the Russian soldier, while he was in all probability 
as good a grenadier as any in the world, as a light infantry soldier, was the very 
worst. 

“ Being a mountaineer yourself,” he replied, with a smile, “ you of course 
speak with the thoughts and feelings of one.” 

“And you,” I rejoined, “‘ with those of a Russian staff officer,—voila 
tout.” 

Here terminate the extracts from my journal relating to these interesting re- 
gions; and I know not how it is, but the pen yet lingers on the outline it has 
traced, as if reluctant to quit the theme. My sojourn in the Caucasus and ite 
povinces*, had afforded me throughout one uninterrupted source of pleasure and 
enjoyment. I had been received by all ranks and classes, the Russian and the 
Cossack, the Circassian and the Tartar, with a friendliness and hospitality,which 
to the end of existence will ever be remembered with the deepest and warmest 
feelings of regard. 

Wild, and exciting, the existence I had led for so many months had its draw- 
backs it is true; but what situation in life is there without them? Being 
shot at by a Russian vidette (a mistake of course), or kidnapped by a Circassian 
(another mistake,) are events most assuredly the very reverse of agreeable, 
(and no mistake.) and to which the generality of persons, myself included, 
have a reasonable degree of objection ; but still, when subsequently, amid the 
brilliant coteries and gorgeous court of St. Petersourg, the military circles of 
Berlin, the select and elegant assemblies of the British capital, or the gav 
and dissipated scenes of Paris or Vienna, busy memory has ever turned with 
a lingering regret to those joyous hours, the happiest perhaps of my life, 
passed amid the wild and picturesque regions of the plains and mountains of 
Circassia. 

Nore.—A short time after my last return from Constantinople and the Black 
Sea, she commencement of the present year, (1840,) I saw in the Morning He 
rald, a paper whose foreign intelligence is usually of the most accurate descrip 
tion, an account of the late Russian disasters in the Caucasus. The detail, 
however incredible it appeared at the first glance, was at the same time confirm- 
ed by many German and other foreign newspapers supposed to be in the Rus- 
sian interest, and the correspondence of the Times, Standard, Globe, Morning 
Post, and other leading journals. The account furnished by the last named 
periodical is of so graphic and vivid adescription, and exhibits such a complete 
mastery of the subject, that it must be either the bona fide statement of 
an actor, or spectator of the whole, or of a person thoroughly well acquaint- 
ed with the country and every part of the ground forming the scene of ac- 
tion. 

From this it appears that the same plan had been adopted by the mountain. 
eers on the coast [ had myself witnessed on the Kouban, viz., that of suddenly 
attacking the various forts and garrisons in detail, before any succour could 
reach them; and a similar degree of success seems to have been the result, 
since, one after the other, not only the whole of the fortresses on the sea-coast 
have fallen, but the strong posts of Aboon, Nicholaieff, and Alexandrinsky, 
forming the chain established on the dearly-bought, but, as I have shcwn, inef- 
fective, road of Williameenoff, between the Kouban and the Black Sea. This 
will prove a severe blow to the Imperial Government, since the whole labour of 
the last nine years for the subjugation of the country, accomplished, too, at such 
an immense loss uf blood and treasure, is thus at one blow thrown to the 
ground. Nor is this the whole of the evil. By the capture of these works 
the Circassians have become possessed of a large number of field-pieces, and 
other ordnance of a heavier calibre, together with an immense extent of mili 
tary stores of all kinds, a vast amount of cattle of every description, and a nu- 
merous train of captives and prisoners, while considerable shipments of powder, 
lead, and salt, have been landed on the coast almost without opposition. 

The loss of so many thousand brave, tried, and skilful soldiers, though the 
part least cared for by a Power to whom even 100,000 men are as nothing, still 
cannot but in some measure be felt, from their being composed of hardy, expe- 
rienced veterans, inured to the climate, and accustomed to the mode of warfare 
in practice, while their place must be supplied by raw troops, drawn from the in- 
terior of the empire, wholly unhabituated either to the one or the other. The 
loss cf the Circassians, however, by the same account, appears to have been 
extremely severe, especially inthe capture of the important fortress of Shap- 
shine, which was carried in afew minutes, after the customary sweeping loss 
from the grape and canister of the garrison, when a mortal and deadly hand-to- 
hand conflict ensued, in the midst of which the powder magazine al’ ordinaire 
exploded, involving all in its immediate proximity in one universal scene of de- 
struction. 

The total killed on the Russian side, including those who perished by the 
explosion in this affair, alone amounted to upwards of 2000, while half that 
number, who were all of the garrison that survived this work of carnage, laid 
down their arms, and surrendered. Of the Circassians it is stated upwards of 
300 fell on the occasion, including some of their best and bravest warriors. 

END OF PART THE FIRST. 








* The ancient kingdom of Georgia, with the provinces wrested from Persia, formed 
by the boundary of the Arras, are all included under the official designation of “ Le 
Gouvernment du Caucase,”’ and consequently subject to its ruler. 





Suntmlary. 


Titles and Revenues of the Duke of Cornwall —The young Prince will be 
created Prince of Wales as soon as the patent of creation can be made out 
The Royal Infant is born Duke of Cornwall, and is by right entitled to the re- 
venues of the Duchy, which average from £35,000, to £40,000 a-year. The 
proceeds will now accumulate until the Prince of Wales comes of age, when 
they will amount to an immense sum, and will, doubtless constitute a hand- 
some provision. 


The late Mr. Fanning, of Waterford, has bequeathed to the poor of that 








city £20,000. 
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It is understood that an arrangement will shortly be made for sending the 
mail from London to Edinburgh in twenty-six hours, 

The Thames and the Seine —There is scarcely a stronger point of contrast 
between Paris and London than their respective rivers ; the magnificent Thames, 
with all its commercial associations, presenting, perhaps, the most active tho- 
roughfare of London; the Seine, navigable only for small craft, wood-rafts or 
wine: barges from Burgundy, or cargoes of corn, paving-stones, or manufactured 
goods from Normandy, exhibiting only a couple of diminutive steam boats, in 
place of the hundreds constantly in transit on the Thames and crowning its 
waters with a perpetual canopy of smoke. 


A Shrewsbury manager, who lately ‘‘ got up” the tragedy of Virginius, in- 
troduced the ashes of Virginia, not in an urn, but ina large coffee-pot, with a 
long spout! The audience burst into a roar of laughter, and the tragedy be- 
came a farce. 

A REMONSTRANCE, 
Postman, thy ways, confus'dly cross’d, 
Of sense appear bereft ; 
At every bouse to which thou go’st, 
Whatever's right is left ! 

The late lamented Lord Sydenham, it is understood, left £600 to Mr. Mur- 

doch, his chief secretary, to publish a memoir of his administration in Canada. 


Mr. Kentish has very properly recommended that wood for paving, to prevent 
the exudation of pestilential carburetted hydrogen, should be prepared in a so- 
lution of bichloride of mercury. 


Calvin's Singular Mode of Courtship.—Calvin had little time or inclination 
for courtship, and he therefore wrote circulars to his friends, requesting that 
they would look out for a wife suitable te a preacher. The qualifications he 
required are enumerated in his let:er to Farel ;—** I care not for personal charms : 
the only beauty that delights me is that she should be chaste, economical, obe- 
dient, patient, and that there should be a reasonable hope of her being attentive 
to the care of my health.” Several young ladies were proffered to the ad- 
vertiser, but they were all rejected on the score of levity; at length the widow 
of a German Anabaptist presented herself, and though she was encumbered 
with a large family by her former husband, she carried away the prize from all 
her competitors. The only circumstance recorded of this union is, that the 
only child which Calvin had was still-born, and that Calvin's insensibility on the 
occasion gave great offence to his wife and her friends.— Atheneum. 


Napoleon's Habits During a Campaign.—If, in the course of a campaign, he 
met a courier on the road, he generally stopped, got out of bis carriage, and 
called Berthier or Cawlaincourt, who satdown on the ground to write what 
the emperor dictated. Frequently then the officers around him were sent in dif- 
ferent directions, 20 that hardly any remained in attendance on his person. 
When he expected some intelligence from his generals, and it was supposed 
that a battle was in contemplation, he was generally in the most anxious state 
of disquietude; and not unfrequently in the middle of the night called out 
aloud, ‘Call D’Albe (his principal secretary ;) let every one arise '"’ He then 
began to work at one or two in the morning ; having gone to bed the night be- 
fore, according to his invariable custom, at nine o'clock, as soon as he had din- 
ed. Three or four hours’ sleep was all that he either allowed himself or re- 
quired ; during the campaign of 1813, there was only one night, that when he 
rested at Gorlitz, after the conclusion of the armistice, that he slept ten hours 
without wakening. Often Caulaincourt or Duroc were up with him hard at 
work all night. On euch uccasions, his favourite Mameluke Rustan brought 
him frequently strong coffee, and he walked about from dark till sunrise, speak- 
ing and dictating without intermission in his apartment, which was always well 
lighted, wrapped up in his nightgown, with a silk handkerchief tied like a tur- 
ban round his head. But these stretches were only made under the pressure of 
necessity : generally, he retired torest about eight or nine, and slept till two; 
then rore and dictated for a couple of hours; then rested, or more frequently 
meditated, for two hours alone; after which he dressed, and a warm bath pre- 
pared him for the labours of the succeeding day His travelling carriage was 
a perfect curiosity, and singularly characteristic of the prevailing temper of his 
disposition. It was divided into two unequal compartments, separated by a 
small low partition, on which the elbows could rest, while it prevented either 
from encroaching on the other: the smaller was for Berthier; the larger, the 
liva’s share, forbimself. The emperor could recline in a dormeuse in front of 
his seat; but no such accommodation was affurded to his companion. In «he 
interior of the carriage were a number of drawers, of which Napoleon had the 
key, in which were placed despatches not read, and a small library of books. A 
large lamp bebind threw a briyht light in the interior, so that he could read 
without intermission all night. He paid great attention to his portable library, 
and had prepared a list of duodecimo editions of above five hundred volumes, 
which he intended to be his constant travelling companions ; but the disasters 
of the latter years of his reign prevented tnis design from being carried into 
complete execution:'—Alison's History of Europe. 

The English Gallery at the Louvre.—Although the bequest of the fine col- 
lection of pictures of the late Mr. Standish to the King of the French may, in 
a certain sense, be considered as a loss to this country, yet the purpose to which 
his Mayesty hes applied the legacy amply compensates for the change of owners. 
The reputation of this collection will henceforth be European, as a separate gal- 
lery nas been devoted to its exhibition in the Palace of the Louvre, which will 
very shortly be thrown open to the travelled world, in the same manner as the 
celebrated museums, which have for so great a length of time formed one of 
the chief attractions of Paris. His Majesty the King of the French has given 
Mr. Standish’s collection the name of ** The English Gallery,” under which de- 
signation there is little doubt of its being better known to our countrymen than 
if it had remained in that gentleman's family. This gallery will occupy the 
elage above ihe Musée de la Marine, extending aloug the front of the Palace 
which faces the Rue St. Honoré The pictures are already classified and huag 
up, and will very soon be thrown open to the public. 


Pantomimes are the invention of two Romans, of obscure station, named 
Pylades and Bathylius,who,in the reign of Augustus, were rivals in its profession. 
Pantomime was the title originally given to the actor, and not to the perform- 
ance, as at present ; and the admiration bestowed on this species of comedian 
was at one time exceeding that given to any other. In the sixth century, Cas- 
siodorous describes pantomimes as ‘* men whose eloquent hands had a tongue, 
as it were, on the top of each finger: men who spoke while they were silent, 
and knew how to make an entire recital without opening their mouths. Men, 
in short, whom Polyhymania had formed, in order to show that there was no ne- 
cessity for articulating, in order to convey vur thoughts.” The testimony borne 
by Lucian and other writeis of the age, abundantly testifies ihe high opinion in 
which they thenstood. Pantomime fiourished in Rome for about two hundred 
years, and sank there in the general annihilation, for a time, of the sciences 
and literature. For the high state of perfection at which it has arrived in 
England, it is indebted to Jonn Rich, the original patentee and manager of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre. He gained considerable reputation by the pantomimes 
he published, and by his own representation of the motley Harlequin, under 
the assumed name of Lun, jun. Since then this species of entertainment has 
much flourished, and the pantomimes are now produced with extraordinary splen- 
dour and attraction. 

eI 


In reply to applications for information, we beg to state, that persons becom- 
ing subscribers at this time, wiil be entitled to both plates of the present volume ; 
namely, The Duke of Wellington aud Windsor Castle, which are worth the 
whole subscription to the paper, 





G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 
D. country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has takenan 
Office at No. 76 Chambers street, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S. was formerly a 
pupil o! Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
land, from whom, and other eminent Paysicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flatiering Testimoniais, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. decil-3m* — 


1 OVERNESS.—A Lady at present employed in one of the first and best conducted 

Ladies Boarding Schools in this city, wishes to obtain a sitnation as Governess in 

a private family, or to superintend a Seminary. She is accustomec to give instruction 

in English, French, Music, &c. && Will offer most satis! actory referenc es and testi- 

monials. Apply by letter, (post-paid,) to Miss S., care of Dr. Alexander T. W atson, 
58 White street decl11-1t 


NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in 
I struction and government of some pupils. An English or American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or a French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be well recommended, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and permaj 
nent situation. Apply at this office. cat hb tal das __dec4-bt 
JOR SALE —A set of the Albion from 1827 to the present year, inclusive, handsome- 

' ly bound, willbe ‘sold reasonably. Apply by letter, Post Paid, to Mr. Geo. Jones, 
near Dundas, Canada. TER L a1 —— 
mer" PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 

HE Ships of this Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York From Havre oot 
ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, an pee 
ist Feb, tune andgOct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March July ,anc oo 
Ist March, July and Nov. Uneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and ec. 
ist April, aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and an. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combining allthat may de 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage 1s $100. Passengers willbe sup ° 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intende or 











these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 


yineurredonthem. For freightorpassage, applyto . 
a BOYD & HINCKEN, ‘Agents, No. ¥ Tcntine Building, New York. 





BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
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CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
[Continued from page 441.] 
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vily upon the moist earth, when forty pieces of British cannon rang out their 
answer, and the very plain trembled beneath the shock. 

‘‘Ha! they are there then,” exclaimed the dragoon, as his eyes flashed with 
ecstacy. “ Look! see! the artillery are limbering up already. The Emperor is 
satisfied.”’ 

And so it was: a dark column of twelve hundred horse that accompanied the 
guns into the plain, now wheeled slowly round, and wound their long track far 
away to the right. The rain fell in torrents; the wird was hushed, and, as 
the night fell in darkness, the columns moved severally to their destinations, 


























once more in the solitude of my prison-room, thinking over the singular inter- 
view I had just had with the great Emperor. 

How anxiously pass the hours of one who, deprived of other means of infor- 
mation, 1s - to even Na conjectures by some passing object, or some chance 
| murmur. e things which in the ordinary course of life are passed by unno- 

CHAPTER CXVIII.—LES QUATRE BRAS. pe ey? \ 

Those who have visited the field of Quatre Bras will remember that on the 1 mpg ogarded, are now matters of moment ; cng whet sense Boge 
left of the high road, and nearly at the extremity of the Bois de Boussu, stands | + erties se of those —e he does not oan, oS what — 
a large Flemish farm-house, whose high pitched roof, pointed gables and quaint | passing word: thusto me, a prisoner, the hours went by tar- 
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Sldfeckloned chimneys, femind ote ef'tus- evehieegtete ve frequently seen in | dily, yet anxiously : no sabre clanked; no war-horse neighed ; no heavy-beoted 


Teniers’ pictures. The house, which, with its dependencies of stables, grana- 
ries and out-houses, resembles a little village, is surrounded by a large strag- 
gling orchard of aged fruit-trees, through which the approach from the high- 
road leads. The interior of this quaint dwelling, like all those of its class, is 
only remarkable for a succession of small, dark, low-ceiled rooms, leading one 
into another; their gloomy aspect increased by the dark oak furniture, the 
heavy armories, and old fashioned presses, carved in the grotesque taste of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Those who visit it now may mark the 
trace of cannon shot here and there through the building; more than one deep 
crack will attest the force of the dread artillery: still the traveller will feel 
struck with the rural peace and quietude of the scene ; the speckled oxen that 
stand lowing in the deep meadows; the splash of the silvery trout as he sports 
in the bright stream that ripples along over its gravelly bed; the cawing of the 
old rooks inthe tall beech trees; but, more than al!, the happy laugh of chil- 
dren—speak of the spot as one of retired and tranquil beauty: yet when my 
eyes opened upon it on the morning of the seventeenth of June, the scene pre- 
sented features of a widely different interest. The day was breaking as the 
deep full sound of the French bugles announced the reveille ; forgetful of 
where I was, I sprang from my bed and rushed to the window ; the prospect 
before me at once recalled me to my recollection and I remembered that I was 
a prisoner. The exciting events around me left me but little time and as little 
inclination to think over my old misfortunes ; and I watched, with all the inte- 
rest of a soldier, the movements of the French troops in the orchard beneath. 

A squadron of dragoons, who seemed to have passed the night beside their 
horses, lay stretched or seated in all the picturesque groupings of a bivouac : 
some already up and stirring; others leaned half listlessly upon their elbows, 
and looked as if unwilling to believe the night was over; and some stretched 
in deep slumber woke not with the noise and tumult around them. The room 
in which I was confined looked out upon the road to Charleroi : I could there- 
fore see the British troops; and, as the French army had fallen back during 
the night, only an advance guard maintaining the position, I was left to my un- 
aided conjectures as to the fortune of the preceding day of battle. What a 
period of anxiety and agitation was that morning to me; and what would I not 
have given to learm the result of the action at the moment of my capture! 
Stubborn as our resistance had been, we were evidently getting the worst of 
it; and, if the Guards had not arrived in time, { knew we must have been 
beaten. 

I walked up and down my narrow room tortured and agonized by my doubts, 
now stopping to reason over the possidilities of success, now looking from the 
window to try if, in the gesture and bearing of those without, I could conjecture 
any thing that passed. Too well I knew the reckless character of the French 
soldiers, in defeat as in victory, to put much confidence in their bearing. While, 
however, I watched them with an eager eye I heard the tramp of horsemen com- 
ing along the paved causeway. 


From the moment my ear caught the sound to that of their arrival at the gate 
of the orchard, but few minutes elapsed ; their pace was indeed a severe one, 
and, as they galloped through the narrow path that led to the farm-house, they 
never drew rein till they reached the porch. The party consisted of about a 
dozen persons, whose plumed hats bespoke them staff officers ; but their uni- 
forms were concealed beneath their great coats. As they came along the picket 
sprang to their feet, and the guard at the door beneath presented arms: this left 
no doubt upon my mind that some officer of rank was among them, and, as | 
knew that Ney himself commanded on the preceding day, I thought it might be 
he. The sound of voices beneath informed me that the party occup ed the room 


under that in which I was, and, although I listened attentively, I could hear no- | 
thing but the confused murmur of persons conversing together without detecting | 


even a word. My thoughts now fell into another channel, and, as I ruminated 
over my old position, | heard the noise of the sentry at my door as he brought 
his musket to the shoulder, and the next moment an officer in the uniform of the 
chasseurs of ihe guard entered. 
of the room, he addressed me thus :— 


‘You speak French, sir?” and, as I replied in the affirmative, continued,— | 


** Will you then have the goodness to follow me this way ?” 

Although burning with anxiety to learn what had taken place, yet somehow I 
could not bring myself to ask the question. A secret pride mingled with my 
fear that all had not gone well with us, and I durst not expose myself to hear of 
our defeat fro:n the lips of an enemy. I had barely time to ask into whose pre 
sence I was about to be ushered, when, with a slight smile of a strange meaning, 
he opened the door and introduced me into the saloon. 
least twelve or fourteen horsemen arrive, there were but three persons in the 
room as I entered. One of these, who sat writing at a small table near the 
window, never lifted his head on my entrance, but continued assiduously his oc- 
cupation. 

Another, a tall fine looking man, of some sixty years or upwards, whose high 
bald forehead and drooping moustache, white as snow, looked in every way the 
old soldier of the empire, stood leaning upon his sabre, while the third, whose 
stature, somewhat below the middle size, was yet cast in a strong and muscular 
mould, stood with his back to the fire, holding on his arms the skirts of a gray 
surtout, which he wore over his uniform ; his legs were cased in the tall dotles 
a@ l’écuyer worn by the chasseur a cheval, and on his head a low cocked hat, 
without plume or feather, completed his costume. There was something which, 
at the very moment of my entrance, struck me as uncommon in his air and bear- 
ing, so much so that when my eyes had once rested on his pale but placid coun- 
tenance, his regular, handsome, but somewhat stern features, I totally forgot 
the presence of the others and looked only at him. 

“What's your rank, sir?” said he hurriedly, and with a tone which bespoke 
command. 

‘*T have none at present, save 

. Why do you wear epaulets then, sir?” said he harshly, while from his im- 
patient look and hurried gesture I saw he put no faith in my reply. 

“Tam an aide de-camp to General Picton, but without regimental rank.” 

‘What was the British force under arms yesterday ?” 


“T do not feel myself at liberty to give you any information as to the number 
or the movements of our army.” 





“ Diantre! Diantre!” said he, slapping his boot with his horsewhip, “do | 


you know what you've been saying there, eh Cambronne, you heard him, did 
yout” 

“Yes sire, and if your Majesty would permit me to deal with him, I would 
hate his information, if he possesses any, and that ere long too?” 

**Eh, gaillard,” said he, laughing, as he pinched the old general’s ear in jest, 
“I believe you, with all my heart.” 

The full truth flashed upon my mind. I was in the presence of the Emperor him- 
self. As, however, up to this moment, I was uncouscious of his presence, I re- 
solved now to affect ignorance of it throughout. 

* Had you despatches, sir?” said he, turning toward me with a look of stern 
severity. 

** Were any despatches found upon him, when he wastaken!” The latter 
question was directed to the aide-de-camp who introduced me, and who stil! re- 
mained at the door 

‘* No, sire, notaing was found upon him except this locket.” 

, As he said these words, he placed in Napoleon’s hands the keepsake which 
St. Croix had left with me years before in Spain, and which, as the reader may 
remember, was @ miniature of the Empress Josephine. 

Phe moment the Emperor threw his eyes upon it, the flush which excitement 
had called into bis cheek disappeared at once: he became pale as death—his 
very lips as bloodless as his wan cheek. 


Be Leave me, Lefevre ; leave me, Cambronne, for a moment: I will speak 
with this gentleman alone,” 

As the door closed upon them, he leaned his arm upon the mantel-piece, and | 
with his head sunk upon his bosom, remained some moments without speaking. 

i: En mauvais augure,” muttered he within his teeth, as his piercing gaze was | 
rivetted upon the picture before him. « Voila la troisiéme fois ; peutetre la der- | 
niere. Then suddenly rousing himself, he advanced close tor 
me by the arm with a grasp like iron, inquired, 

‘* How came you by this picture? The truth, sir: mark me, the truth.” 

_ Without showing any sign of feeling hurt at the insinuation of his ques- 
tion, I detailed, in as few words as I could, the circumstance by which the 
locket became minc. Long before I had concluded, however, I could mark | 
that his attention flagged and finally wandered far away from the «natter before 
him. 

“ Why will you not give me the information I look for: I seek for no breach 
of faith. The campaign isall but over. The Prussians were beaten at Lighy 
their army routed, their artillery captured, ten thousand prisoners Y our 
troops and the Dutch were conquered yesterday, and they are in full retreat on 
Brussels. By to-morrow evening I shall date my bulletin from tue palace at | 
Laeken, Antwerp wilt be in my possession within twenty-four hours N mur is 
already mine. Cambronne, Lefevre,” cried he, ‘ Cet homme.ig i oat eiee on 
pointing tome as he spoke. ‘ Let us see the other.” With this he - tiOl ed 
slightly with his hand, as a sign for me to witlidraw, and the next moment | was, 


ne, and seizing | 


i 
| 
| 


taxen. 


‘ Horsemen came and went continually. 


Bowing politely as he advanced to the middle | 


Although | had seen at | 


| the tops of their bayonets ; and to look upon that noisy and tumultous mass as | 


cuirassier tramped in the court-yard beneath my window, without setting a 
hundred conjectures afloat as to what was about to happen. For some time 
there had been a considerable noise and bustle in and about the dwelling. 
The sounds of galloping could be heard 
aloug the paved*causeway ; then the challenge of the sentry at the gate ; then 
the nearer tread of approaching steps, and many voices speaking together, 
would seem to indicate that some messenger had arrived with despatches. At 
length all the sounds became hushed and still; no longer were the voices 
heard; and, except the measured tread of the heavy cuirassier, as he paced on 
the fags beneath, nothing was to be heard. My state of suspense, doubly 
| greater now than when the noise and tumult suggested food for conjecture,con- 
| tinued now till towards noon, when a soldier in undress brought me some break- 
fast, and told me to prepare speedily for the road. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the rumbling noise of waggons was 
heard below, and a train of artillery carts moved into the little court-yard loaded 
with wounded men. Jt was a sad and frightful sight to see those poor fellows, 
as crammed side by side in the straw of the charette they lay, their ghastly 
wounds opening with every motion of the waggon, while their wan pale faces 
were convulsed with agony and suffering: of every rank, from the sous-lieute- 
tenant to the humble soldier, from every arm of the service, from the heavy cui- 
rassier of the guard to the light and intrepid tirailleur, they were there. I well 
remember one, an artillery man of the guard, whom, as they lifted him forth 
from the cart, presented the horrifying spectacle of one, both of whose legs had 
been carried away by a cannon shot; pale, cold, and corse-like, he lay in their 
arms; his head fell heavily to one side, and his arms fell passively, as in death. 
It was at this moment a troop of lancers, the advanced guard of D’Erlon’s di- 
vision, came trotting up the road; the cry of ‘* Vive l’Empereur!” barst from 
them as they appro&ched ; its echo rang within the walls of the farm-house, 
when suddenly the dying man, as though some magic touch had called him back 
to life and vigour, sprang up erect between his bearers, his filmy eye flashed fire, 
a burning spot of red colouring his bloodless cheek ; he cast one wild and hur- 
ried look around him, like one called back from death to look upon the living ; 
and, as he waved his blood-stained hand above his head, shouted in a heart- 
piercing cry, ‘‘ Vive l'Empereur !” The effort was his last. It was the ex- 
piring tribute of allegiance to the chief he adored. The blood spouted in ca- 
taracis from his half-closed wounds, a convulsive spasm worked through his 
frame, his eyes rolled fearfully, as his outstretched hands seemed striving to 
clutch some object before him—and he was dead. Fresh arrivals of wounded 
continued to puur in; and now I thought I could detect at intervals the distant 
noise of acannonade : the wind,however,was from the southward,and the sounds 
were too indistinct to be relied on. 

** Allons ! allons ! mon cher,” said arough but good-humoured looking fel- 
low, as he strode into my room ; he was the quartermaster of Milhaud’s dragoons, 
under whose care I was now placed, and came to inform me that we were to set 
out immediately. 

Monsieur Bonnard was a character in his way ; and, if it were not so near 
the conclusion of my history, I should like to present him to my readers. As 


The biwouacs were formed ; the watch fires were lighted, and seventy thou- 
sand men, and two hundred pieces of cannon occupied the heights of Plan- 
chenoit. 

“My orders are to bring you to La Caillou,” said the quartermaster ; 
‘‘ and if you can only spur your jaded horse into a trot, we shall soon reach 
it.” 

About a hundred yards from the little farm-house stood a small cottage of a 
peasant. Here some officers of Marshal Soult’s staff had taken up their 
quarters ; and thither my guide now bent his steps. 

** Comment ! Bonnard,” said an aide-de-camp, as we rode up, “ another pri- 
soner. Sacre blew! we shall have the whole British staff amongus. You are 
in better luck than your countryman, the general, I hope,” said the aid-de- 
camp; “his is a sad affair, and I’m sorry for it too; he’s a fine soldier-like look- 
ing fellow.” 

‘* Pray, what has happened?” said I. ‘ To what do you allude?” 

** Merely to one of your people who has just been taken with some letters and 
papers of Bourmont’s in his possession. The Emperor is in no very amiable 


humor toward the traitor, and resolves to pay off some of hia debt on his British 
correspondent.” 


** How cruel! how unjust!” 

“ Why, yes, it is hard, I confess, to be fusille for the fault of another. 
que voulez vous ?” 

* And when is this atrocious act to take place !” 

** By day-break to-morrow,” said he, bowing as he turned towards the hut. . 
‘“* Meanwhile, let me counsel you, if you would not make another of the party, to 
reserve your indignation for your return to England.” ° 

‘‘Come along,” said the quartermaster. ‘I find they have got quarters for 
you in the granary of the farm. I'll not forget you at supper-time.” 

So saying, he gave his horse to an orderly, and led me by a little path toa 
back entrance of the dwelling. Had [ time or inclination for such a scene, f 
might have lingered long to gaze at the spectacle before me. The guard held 
their bivouac aruund the quarters of the Emperor ; and here, beside the watch- 
fires, sat the bronzed and scarred veterans who had braved every death and dan- 
ger, from the Pyramids to the Kremlin. On every side I heard the 
names of those whom history has already consigned to immortality ; and, as 
the fitful blaze of a wood fire flashed from within the house, I could mark the 
figure of one who, with his hands behind his back, walked leisurely to and fro, 
his head leaned a little forward, as though in deep thought ; but, as the light 
fell upon his pale and placid features, there was nothing there to indicate the 
stormy strife of hope and fear that raged beneath. From the rapid survey I 
took around, I was roused by an officer, who, saluting me, politely desired me 
to follow him. We mounted a flight of stone steps, which, outside the wall of 
the building, led to the upper story of a large, but ruined granary : heve a sen- 
, try was posted, who permitting us to pass forward, I found myself in a small, 
| mean-looking apartinent, whose few articles of coarse furniture were dimly 

lighted by the feeble glimmer of a lamp. At the farther end of the room sat @ 
man, wrapped in a large blue cavalry cloak, whose face, covered with his hands 
| it is, I shall merely say he was a thorough specimen of one class of his coun- | as he bent downward, was completely concealed from view : the noise of the 
trymen—a loud talker, a louder swearer,a vaporing., boasting, overbearing, | opening door did not appear to arouse him, nor did he notice my approach. As 
good-natured, and even soft-hearted fellow, who firmly believed that Frenchmen | I entered, a faint sigh broke from him, ashe turned his back upon the light ; 
were the climax of the species, and Napoleon the climax of Frenchmen. Be- | but he spoke not a word. 

ing a great bavard, he speedily told me all that had taken place during the last Isat for some time in silence, unwilling to obtrude myself upon the sorrow 
two days. From him I learned that the Prussians had really been beaten at | of one to whom I was unknown; and, as [ walked up and down the gloomy 
Ligny, and had fallen back, he knew not where: they were, however, he said, | chamber, my thoughts became riveted so completely upon my own fortunes, 
hotly pursued by Grouchy, with thirty-five thousand men, while the Emperor | that | ceased toremember my fellow prisoner. The hours passed thus lazily 
himself was now following the British and Dutch armies with seventy thousand | along, when the door suddenly opened, and an officer in the dress of a lancer of 
more. | the guard stood for an instant before me, and then, springing forward, clasped 

** You see,” continued he, ‘‘/'affaire est finie: who can resist the Empe- | me by both hands, and called out, 

” ° ‘* Charles, mon ami, c’est bien toi?” 


ror ! 
| These were sad tidings for me ; and, although I did not place implicit con | The voice recalled to my recollection what his features altered by time and 
| years, had failed todo. It was Jules St. Croix, my former prisoner in the Pe- 


fidence in my informant, I had still my fears that much of what he said was 
true. ninsula. I cannot paint the delight with which I saw him again; his presence, 
| now, while it brought back the memory of some of my happiest days, also as- 
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** And the British, now,” said I, ‘‘ what direction have they taken ?” 
** Bab ! they’re in retreat on Brussels, and will probably capitulate to-mor- | sured me that I was not friendless. 


, 


row.’ His visit was a brief one ; for he was in attendance on Marshal Lobau’s staff. 
‘* Capitulate |” In the few minutes, however, of his stay, he said— 
“ Oui, oui : ne vous fachez pas, camarade,”’ said he, laughing. ‘‘ What could ‘“‘T have a debt to pay, Charles, and have come to discharge it. In an hour 


you do sgainst Napoleon? you did not expect to beat Rim, surely * But come, 
we must move on ; I have my orders to bring you to Planchenoit this evening, 
and our horses are tired enough already.” 

‘‘ Mine, methinks, should be fresh,” said I. 

‘* Parbleu non,” replied he: ‘ he has twice made the journey to Frasnes this 
morning with despatches for Marshal Ney: the Emperor is enraged with the 
marshal for having retreated last night, having the wood in his possession ; he 
says he should have waited till day break, and then failen upon your retreating 
columns. And as it is, you are getting away without much loss. Sacristie, | 
that was a fine charge !’’ These last words he muttered to himself ; adding, be- | 
tween his teeth, * sixty-four killed and wounded.” | feeling of excitement approaching to madness, that I saw my liberty before 

** What was that? who were they?” said I. | me ; that once more I should join in the bold charge and the rude shock of arms, 

Our fellows,” replied he, frankly: ‘*the Emperor ordered up two twelve- | hear the wild cry of my gallant couatrymen, and either live to triumph with 
pounders, and eight squadrons of lancers ; they fell upon your light dragoons in | them in victory, or wait not to witness ourdefeat. Thus flew my hopes as with 
a narrow part of the high road. But suddenly we heard a noise in front ; your | increasing impatience I waited St. Croix’s coming, and with anxious heart list- 
hussars fell back, and acolumnof your heavy dragoons came thundering down | ened to every sound upon the stairs, which might indicate his approach. At 
upon us, Parblew ! they swept over us as if we were broken infantry ; and there! | length he came: I heard the gay and laughing voices of his companions as 
there!" said he, pointing to the court-yard, from whence the groans of the | they came along; the door opened, affecting the familiarity of old acquaintance, 
| wounded still rose, ‘* there are the fruits of that terrible charge.” | to deceive the sentry, they all shook me by the hand, and spoke in terms of 

I could not restrain an outbreak of triumphant pleasure at this gallant feat of | intimacy. 
my countrymen. ‘* Labedoyére is below,” said St. Croix, in a whisper; ‘ you must wait here 

Yes, yes,” sair the honest quartermaster, “‘ it was a fine ching ; but a heavy | a few moments lunger, and I'll return for you ; put on the cloak and cap, and 
reckoning is at hand. But, come now, let us take the road.” speak nota word as you pass out. The sentry will suppose that one of our 

In afew moments more I found myself seated upon a heavy Norman horse, | party has remained behind ; for I shall call out as if speaking to him as] leave 
whose lumbering demi-peak saddle was nearly cleft in two by a sabre cut. the room.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Monsieur Bonnard, as he saw my eye fixed on the spot, “it| The voice of an officer calling in tones of impatience for the party to come 
was one of your fellows did that, and the same cut clove poor Pierre from the | down, cut short the interview, and again assuring me of their determination to 
neck to the seat.” | stand by me, they left the chamber, and descended into the court. Scarcely 

‘I hope,” said I, laughing, ‘‘the saddle may not prove an unlucky one.” _| had the door closed behind them, when my fellow prisoner, whom I had totally 

‘* No, no,” said the Frenchman, seriously ; ‘‘ it has paid its debt to fate.” | forgotten, sprang on his legs, and came towards me. His figure screening the 

As we pressed on our road, which, broken by the heavy guns, and ploughed | lamp-light as he stood, prevented my recognizing his features; but the first 
up in many places by the artillery, was nearly impassable, we could distinctly | tones of his voice told me who he was. 
hear from time to time the distant boom of the large guns, as the retiring and| ‘* Stay, sir,” cried he, as he placed his hand upon my arm: “I have over- 

pursuing armies replied to each other; while behind us, but still a long way off, | heard your project. In an hour hence you will be free. Can you—will you, 
| adark mass appeared on the horizon: they were the advancing columns of Ney’s | perform a service for one, who will esteem it not the less, that it will be the last 
division | that man can render me? The few lines that I have written here with my pea- 
‘: Have the troops come in contact more than once this morning 1” cil, are for my daughter.” 
“ Not closely,” said the quartermaster; ‘the armies have kept a respectful I cou'd bear no more, and called out in a voice broken as his own— 
distance ; they were like nothing I can think of,” said the figurative Frenchman, ‘Oh, be not deceived, sir. Will you even in an hour like this, accept a 3er- 
‘except two hideous serpents wallowing in mire, and vomiting at each other | vice from one whom you have banished from your house ?” 
whole rivers of fire and flame.”’ | The old man started asI spoke; his hand trembled till it shook my very 
As we approached Planchenoit, we came up to the rear-guard of the French | arm, and, after a pause and with an effort to seem calm and collected, he 
army ; from them we leerned that Ney’s division, consisting of the eighth corps, | added— 
had joined the Emperor; that the British were still in retreat, but tha nothing | ‘ My hours are few. Some despatches of General Bourmont with whieh 
of any importance had occurred between the rival armies; the French merely , the Duke intrusted me, were found in my possession. My sentence is a hurried 
firing their heavy guns from time to time, to ascertain by the reply the position | one—and it isdeath! By to-morrow’s sunrise——.”’ 
of the retreating forces ; tue rain poured down in torrents; gusts of cold and “ Stay, stay,” said I: “ you shall escape; my life is in nodanger. I have, 
stormy wind swept across the wide plains, or moaned sorrowfully through the | as you see, even friends among the staff; besides, I have done nothing to com- 
denac forest. As I rode on by the side of my companion, I could not help re-| promise or endanger my position.” 
marking how little the effects of a fatiguing march and unfavoravle weather were | “No, sir,” said he sternly, “I will mot act sch a part asthis. The tears 
apparent on those around me. The spirit of excited gaiety pervaded every | you have seen in these old eyes are not for myself. 1 fear not death. Better 
rank ; and, unlike the stern features which the discipline of our service enforces, | it were it should have come upon the field of glorious battle ; but as it is, my 
the French soldiers were talking, laughing, and even singing, as they marched ; | soldier's honour is intact, untainted.” 
the canteens passed freely from hand to hand, and jests and toasts flew from front | —_‘* You refuse the service on account of him who proffers it,” said I, aa I felt 
to rear along the dark columns ; many carried their loaves of dark rye bread on | heavily upon a seat, my head bowed upon my bosom. 
* Not so, not so, my boy,” replied he kindly ; “ the near approach of death, 
they poured along, it would have needed a practised eye to believe them the most | like the fading light of day, gives us a longer and clearer view before us. I 
disc:plined of European armies. | feel that I have wronged you ; that I have imputed to you the errors of others ; 

The sun was just setting,as mounting a ridge of land beside the high road,my | but, believe me, if I have wronged you, I have punished my own heart; for, 
companion pointed with his fingerto a small farm-house, which, standing alone | Charles, I have loved you like a son.” 
in the plain, commands an extensive view on every side of it. | “Then prove it,” said I, “and let me act towards you as towards a father 

* There” said he, ‘there is the quartier-general ; the Emperor sleeps there | you wilinot? you refuse me still! ‘Then by heaven I remain to share your fate. 
to night ; the King uf Holland will afford him a bed to-morrow night.” I well know the temper of him who has sentenced you, and that, by one word of 

The dark shadows of the « ming night were rapidly falling as I strained my | mine, my destiny is sealed for ever.” 


hence I shallteate this with ttespatches for the left of our line; before go, 
Til come here with two or three others, as it were to wish you good night : 
| I'll take care to carry a second cloak and a foraging cap: I'll provide a fast 
horse ; you shall accompany us for some distance. I'll see you safe across 
our pickets. For the rest you must trust to yourself. C'est arrange ; n'est 
ce pas” 

One firm grasp of his hand, to which I responded by another, followed, and 
he was gone. 

Every thing concurred to show me that a tremendous battle must ensue on 
the morrow, if the British forees but held their position. It was then with a 














eyes to trace the British position. A hollow rumbling sound announced the No, no, boy : this is but rash and insane folly.—Another year or two, nay, 
movement of artillery to our front. perhaps a few months more, and in the common course of nature I had ceased 

“* What is it, Arnotte 1” said the quartermaster toa dragoon officer who rode } to be; but you, with youth, and with hope 
past ‘Oh, not with hope,” said I, in a voice of agony. 

“It is nothing,” replied the other, laughing, “‘ but aruse of the Emperor; he ** Nay, say not so,” replied he calmly, while a sickly smile played sadly over 
wishes to ascertain if the enemy are iu force, or if we have only a strong rear-| his { - “you will give this letter to my daughter, you will tell her that we 
guard before us.” : ; parted as friends should part and if, after that, when time shall have smoothed 

As he spoke, fifteen heavy guns opened their fire, and the still air reverberated | down her grief, and her sorrow be rather a dark dream of the past than a pre- 
with a loud thunder: the sound had not died away, the very smoke lay yet h | sent s ng; if, then, you love her, and if “s 
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menor thus,” said T;as the warm téars gushed from my eyes ; 

<‘ lead me not thus astray from what my honor tells me I should do. Hark ! they 

are coming already. I hear the clank of their sabres ; they are mounting the 
: not a moment is to be lost. Do you refuse me still?” 

“| do,” replied he firmly ; ‘I am resolved to bide my fate.” — . 

“« Then so do I,” cried I, as folding my arms, I sat down beside the window, 
determined on my course. ' 

“Charley, Charley,” said he, stooping over me, ‘‘ my friend, my last hope, 
the tor of my child———” ; 

«I will not go,” said I, in a hollow whisper. 

Already they were at the door; I heard their voices as they challenged the 
sentry; I heard his musket as he raised it to his shoulder. The thought 
Gashed across me: I jumped up, and, throwing the loose mantle of the 
French dragoon around him, and replacing his own with the foraging cap of 
St. Croix, I sprang into a corner of the room, and, seating myself so as to 
conceal my face, waited the result. The door opened, the party entered laugh- 
iag and talking together. r 

“Come, Eugene,” said one, taking Sir George by the arm, “ you have 
spent long enough time here to learn the English language. ‘ We shall be late 
at the outpost. Messieurs les Anglais, good _— ; good night.” 

This was repeated by the others as they passed out with Sir George Dash- 
wood among them, who, seeing that my determination was not to be shaken, 
and that any demur on his part must necessarily compromise both, yielded 
then to a coup de main what he never would have consented to, from an appeal 
ta his reason. The door closed ; their steps died away in the distance. Again 
a faint sound struck my ear; it was the challenge of the sentry beneath, and 
I heard the tramp of horses’ feet. All was still, and in a burst of heartfelt 
gratitude I sunk upon my knees, and thanked God that he was safe. 

So soundly did I sleep that not before I was shaken several times by the 
shoulder could I awake on the following morning. 

“T thought there were two prisoners here,” said a gruff voice, as an old 
moustached-looking veteran cast a searching look about theroom. ‘ However, 
we shall have enough of them before sunset. Get—get up; Monsicur le duc 
de Dalmatic desires some information you can give him.” 

As he said this, he led me from the room, and descending the flight of stone 
ateps, we entered the courtyard. It was but feur o’clock, the rain stili falling 
in torrents ; yet every one was up and stirring. 

‘* Mount this horse,” said my gruff friend,” ‘and come with me to the left ; 
the marshal has already gone forward.” 

The heavy mist of the morning, darkened by the lowering clouds which al- 
most rested on the earth, prevented our seeing above a hundred yards before us ; 
but the hazy light of the watch-fires showed me the extent of the French posi- 
tion, as it stretched away along the ridge towards the Hal road; we rode for- 
ward at a trot, but in the deep clayey soil we sunk at each moment to our horses’ 
fetlocks ; I turned my head as I heard the tramp and splash of the horsemen be- 
hind, and perceived that I was followed by two dragoons, who, with their car- 
bines on the rest, kept their eyes steadily fixed upon me to prevent any chance 
of escape. Ina slight hollow of the ground bofore us, stood a number of horse 
men who conversed together in a low tone as I came up. 

“There! that is the marshal,” said my companion, in a whisper as we joined 
the party. 

“ Yes, monsieur le duc,” said an engineer colonel, who stood beside Soult’s 
horse, with a colored plan in his hand—* Yes, that is the chateau du Goumont, 

onder. It is, as you perceive, completely covered by the rising ground marked 

ere; they will, doubtless place a strong artillery force in this quarter.” 

* Ah! who is this?” aihehe marshal, turning his eyes suddenly upon me, 
and then casting a look of displeasure around him, lest I should have overheard 
any portion of their coaversation. ‘* You are deficient in cavalry, it would ap- 
per, sir?’’ said he to me. 

“* You must feel, monsieur le duc,” said I, calmly, ‘‘ how impossible it is for 
me, as aman of honor aud a soldier, to afford you any information as to the 
army I belong to.” 

“T do not see that, sir; you are a prisoner in our hands; your treatment— 
your fortune—your very life depends on us. Beside, sir, when French officers 
fall into the power of your people, I] have heard they meet not very ceremonious 
treatment.” 

*' Those who say so, say falsely,” 
and mine. In any case “ 

“The Guards are an untried force in your service,” said he, with a mixture 
of inquiry and assertion. 

I replied not a word. 

** You must see, sir,” continued he, “that all the chances are against you. 
The Prussians beaten, the Dutch discouraged, the Belgians only waiting for 
victory to incline to our standard, to desert your ranks, and pass over to ours ; 
while your troops, scarcely forty thousand, nay, I might say, not more than 
thirty-five thousand Is it not so?” 

Here was another question, so insidiously conveyed that even a change of fea- 
ture on my part might have given the answer. A half smile, however, and a 
slight bow, was all my reply; while Soult muttered something between his 
teeth, which called forth a laugh from those eround him. 

** You may retire, sir, a little,” said he drily to me. 

Not surry to be freed from the awkwardness of my position, I fell back to 
the little rising ground behind. Although the rain poured down without ceasing, 
the rising sun dispelled, in part, the heavy vapor, and by degrees different por. 
tions of the wide plain presented themselves to view; and, as the dense masses 
of fog moved slowly along, I could detect, but still faintly, the outline of the 
large irregular building which I had heard them call the chateau du Goumont, 
ade which I could hear the clank of masonry, as, at intervals, the wind bore 
the sounds toward me. These were the sappers crenelling the walls for mus- 
ketry ; and this I could now perceive was looked upon as a position of no small 
importance. Surrounded by a straggling orchard of aged fruit trees, the chateau 
lay some hundred yards in advance of the British line, commanded by two emi 
nences ; one of which, in the possession of the French, was already occupied 
by a park of eleven guns; of the other | knew nothing, except the passing 
glance | had obtained of ite position on the map. 

The second corps, under Jerome Buonaparte, with Foy and Kellerman’s brigade 
of the light artillery, stretched behind us. On tke right of these came D’Erlon’s 
corps, extending to a small wood, which my companion told me was Frischer- 
mont; while Lobau’s division was stationed to the extreme right towards St. 
Lambert, to maintain the communication with Grouchy at Wavre, or, if need 
be, to repel the advance of the Prussians and prevent their junction with the 
Anglo-Dutch army. The Imperial Guard with the cavalry formed the reserve. 
Such was in substance, the information given me by my guide, who seemed to 
expatiate with pleasure over the magnificent array of battle, while he felt a 

pride in displaying his knowledge of the various divisions and their leaders. 

“I see the marshal moving towards the right,” said he: “we had better 
follow him.” 

It was now about eight o'clock, as from the extremity of the line I could see 
&@ party of horsemen advancing at a sharp canter. 

“ That must be Ney,” said my companion. “ See how rashly he approaches 
the English lines !” 

Aad soit was. The party in question rode fearlessly down the slope, and did 


not halt until they reached within about three hundred yards of what appeared 
a ruined church. 


. * What is that building yonder 1” 

“ That—that,”’ replied he, after a moment’s thought, ‘that must be La Haye 
Sainte ; and yonder, to the right of it, is the road to Brussels. There, look 
now! your people ate in motion. See! a column is moving towards the right, 
and the cavalry ere defiling on the other side of the road. I was mistaken ; 
thet cannot be Ney. Sacre Diew! it was the Emperor himself, and here he 


said I, ‘‘and wrong both your countrymen 





As he spoke, the party galloped forward, and pulled up short within a few 
yards of where we stood. 

“Ha!” cried he, as his sharp glance fell upon me, “there is my taciturn 
friend of Quatre Bras. You see, sir, | can dispense with your assistance, now ; 
the chess-board is before me ;’’ and then added, ina tone he intended not to be 
overheard, ‘ Every thing depends on Grouchy.” 

“‘ Well, Haxo,” he called to an officer who galloped up, chapeau in hand, 
“‘ what say you! are they entrenched in that position !” 

«No, sire, the ground is open, and in two hours more will be firm enough for 
the guns to manceuvre.”’ 

“Now, then, for breakfast,” said Napoleon, as with an easy and tranquil 
smile he turned his horse’s head, nnd cantered gently up the he ights toward La 
Belle Alliance. As he approached the lines, the cry of “ Vive /? Empereur !” 
burst forth. Regiment after regiment took it up; and from the distant wood 
of Frischermont to the far left beside Merke braine, the shout resounded. So 
sudden, so simultaneously the outbreak, that he himself, accustomed as he well 
was to the enthusiasm of his army, seemed, as he reigned in his horse, and 
looked with proud and elated eye upon the countless thousands, astounded and 
amazed. He lifted with slow and graceful action his unplumed hat above his 
head, and, while he bowed that proud front before which kings have trembled, 
the acclamation burst forth anew, and rent the very air. 

At this moment the sun shone brilliantly out from the dark clouds, and flashed 
upon the shining blades and glistening bayonets along the line. A dark and 
lowering shadow hung gloomily over the British position, while the French 
eqodied and glittered in the sunbeams. His quick glance passed with light- 
ming speed from one to another; and I thought that, in his look, upturned to 
heaven, I could detect the flitting thought which bade him hope it was an au- 
gery. The bands of the Imperial Guard burst forth in joyous and triumphant 


strains ; and amid the repeated cries of “’ Empereur ! l’ Empereur !” he rods 
slowly clong toward La Belle Alliance. 


) CHAPTER OXIx.—WATERLOO. 
Napoleon's first intention was, to open the battle by an attack upon the ex- 


treme right ; but Ney, who returned from an observation of the ground, informed 


him that arivulet, swollen bv the late rains, had now become a foaming torrent, 
perfectly impassable to infantry. To avoid this difficulty he abandoned his fa- 
vorite manceuvre of a flank movenent, and resolved to attack the enemy by the 
centre. Launching his cavalry and artillery by the road to Brussels, he hoped 
thus to cut the communication of the British with their own left, as well as with 
the Prussians, for whom he trusted that Grouchy would be more than a match. 
The reserves were in consequence all brought upto the centre. Seven thou- 
sand cavalry and a massive artillery assembled upon the heights of La Belle 
Alliance, and waited but the order to march. It was eleven o'clock, and Na- 
poleon inounted his horse and rode slowly along the line; again the cry of 
‘* Vive ’ Empereur !” resounded, and the bands of the various regiments struck 
up their spirit-stirring strains as the gorgeous staff moved along. On the Bri- 
tish side all was tranquil ; and, still the different divisions appeared to have ta- 
ken up their ground, and the long ridge from Ter-la-flaye to Merke-braine 
bristled with bayonets. Nothing could possibly be more equal than the cireum- 
stances of the field. Each army possessed an eminence whence their artillery 
might play. A broad and slightly undulating valley lay between both. The 
ground permitted in all places both cavalry and infantry movements, and except 
the crambling walls of the chateau of Hougoumont, or the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, both of which were occupied sy the British, no advantage either 
by nature or art inclined to either side. It was a fair stand-up fight. It wae 
the mighty tournament, not only of the two greatest nations, but the two dead- 
liest rivals and bitterest enemies, led on by the two greatest military geniuses 
that the world has ever seen : it migl.t not be too much to say, or ever will see. 
As for me, condemned to be an inactive spectator of the mighty struggle, 
dvomed to witness all the deep-laid schemes and weli-devised plans of attack 
which were destined for the overthrow of my country’s arms, my state was one 
of torture and suspense. [ sat upon the little rising ground of Rossomme : 
before me, in the valley, where yet the tall corn waved in ripe luxuriance, stood 
the quiet and peaceful looking old chateau of Hovgoumont, and the blossoming 
branches of the orchard; the birds were gaily singing theig songs, the shrill 
whistle of the fatal musketry was to be heard, and through ty glass [ could de- 
tect the uniform of the soldiers who held the position, and my heart beat anx- 
io1sly ard proudly as [ recognized the Guards. In the orchard and garden 
were stationed some riflemen, at least their dress, and the scattered order they 
assumed, bespoke them such. 

While I looked the tirailleurs of Jerome’s division advanced from the front 
of the line, and descending the hill in a sling-trot, broke into scattered patties, 
keeping up as they went a desultory and irregular fire. The English skirmish- 
ers, less expert in this peculiar service, soon fell back, and the head of Reil’s 
brigade began their march toward the chateau. The English artillery is un- 
masked and opens its fire. Kellerman advances at a gallop his twelve pieces of 
artillery ; the chateau is concealed from view by the dense smoke, and as the 
attack thickens fresh troops pour forward, the artillery thundering on either 
side ; the entire line of both armies stand motionless spectators of the terrific 
combat, while every eye is turned toward that devoted spot from whose dense 
mass of cloud and smoke, the bright glare of artillery is flashing, as the crash- 
ing masonry, the burning rafters, and the loud yell of battle add to the frightful 
interest of the scene. For above an hour the tremendous attack continues 
without cessation ; the artillery stationed upon the height had now found its 
range, and every ringing shot tells upon the tottering walls; some wounded 
soldiers return faint and bleeding from the conflict, but there are few who es 
cape. A crashing volley of fire-arms is now heard from the side where the or- 
chard stands; a second, and a third succeed, one after the other, as rapid as 
lightning itself. A silence fullows, when after a few moments a deafening 
cheer bursts forth, and an aid de-camp gallops up to say that the orchard has 
been carried at the point of the bayonet. The Nassau sharp shooters, who 
held it, having after a desperate resistance retired before the irresistible onset 
of the French infantry. “ A vous maintenant?” said General Foy, as he drew 
his sabre, and rode to the head of his splendid division, which, anxious for the 
word to advance, were standing in the valley. ‘‘ En avant! mes braves,” cried 
he, while pointing to the chateau with his sword, he dashed boldly forward 
Scarcely had he advanced a hundred yards when a cannon shot recocheting as it 
went, struck his horse in the counter, and rolled him dead on the plain: disen 
gaging himself from the lifeless animal, at once he sprang to his feet and bur 
tied forward. The column was soon hid from my view, and [ was left to mourn 
over the seemingly inevitable fate that impended over my gallant countrymen. 
In the intense interest which chained me to this part of the field, 1 had not 
noticed till this moment that the Emperor ‘and his staff were standing scarcely 
thirty yards fron where I was. Napoleon, seated upona gray, almost white 
Arabian, had suffered the reins to fall loosely on the neck, as he held with both 
hands his telescope to his eye; his dress, the usual green cuat, with white 
facings, the uniform of the chasseurs-d cheval, was distinguished merely by the 
cross of the legion; his high boots were splashed and mud-stained, from riding 
through the deep and clayey soil; his compact and clean bred charger looked 
also slightly blown and heated, but he himself, and I watched his features well, 
looked calm, composed, and tranquil. How anxiously did I scrutinise that face ; 
with what a throbbing heart did I canvass every gesture, hoping to find some 
passing trait of doubt, of difficulty, or of hesitation; but none was there: un- 
like one who looked upon the harrowing spectacle of a battle field, whose all 
was depending on the game before him; gambling with one throw his last, his 
only stake, and that the empire of the world. Yet, could I picture to myself 
one who felt at peace within himself; naught of reproach, naught of regret to 
move or stir his spirit, whose tranquil bark had glided over the calm sea of life, 
unruffled by the breath of passsion ; I should have fancied such was he. 
Beside him sat one whose flashing eye and changing features looked in every 
way his opposite ; watching with intense anxiety the scene of the deadly strug. 
gle round the chateau, every gesture told the changing fortune of the moment ; 
his broad and brawny chesi glittered with orders and decorations, but his heavy 
brow and louring look, flushed almost black with excitement, could not easily 
be forgotten It was Soult, who in his quality of major-general, accompanied 
the Emperor throughout the day. 

‘They have lost it again, sire,” said the marshal passionately, “ and see they 
are forming beneath the cross fire of the artillery; the head of the column 
keeps not its formation two minutes together; why does he not move up?” 

‘** Domont, you know the British ; what troops are those in the orchard! they 
use the bayovet well.” 

The officer eddressed pointed his glass for a moment to the spot : then turn- 
ing to the Emperor replied, as he touched his hat, ‘‘they are the Guards, sire.” 

During this time Napoleon spoke not a word; his eye ever bent upon the 
battle, he seemed to pay little if any attention to the conversation about him. 
As he looked, an aid-de-camp breathless and heated galloped up. 

“The columns of attack are formed, sire ; everything is ready, and the mar- 
shal ouly waits the order.” 

Napoleon turned upon his saddle, and directing his glass towards Ney’s divi- 
sion, looked fixedly for some moments at them. His eye moved from front to 
rear slowly, and at last carrying his telescope along the line he fixed it steadily 
upon the far left. Here, toward St. Lambert, a slight cloud seemed to rest on 
the horizon, as the Emperor continued to gaze steadfastly at it: every glass of 
the staff wae speedily turned in that direction. 

“It is nothing but a cloud; some exhalation from that quarter,’ whispered 
one. 

“To me,” said another, “they look like trees, part of the Bois de Wavre.” 

“They are men,” said the Emperor, speaking for the first time. ‘ Est-ce 
Grouchy? Est-ce Blucher ?” 

Soult inclines to believe it to be the former, and proceeds to give his reasons, 
but the Emperor without listening turned towards Domont, and orders him with 
his division of light cavalry, ana Subervie’s brigade, to proceed thither at once. 
If it be Grouchy, to establish a junction with him ; to resist, should it prove to be 
the advanced guard of Marshal Blucher. Scarcely is the order given when a co- 
lumn of cavalry wheeling fours about unravels itself from the immense mass, and 
seems to serpentine like an enormous snake between the squares of the mighty 
army. The pace increases every moment, and at length we see them merge 
from the extreme right and draw up, as if on parade, above half a mile from the 
wood. This movement, which by its precision and beauty had attracted our en- 
tire attention, not only from the attack upon Hougoumont, but also an incident 
which had taken place close beside us. ‘This was the appearance of a Prussian 
hussar, who had been taken prisoner between Wavre and Planchenoit, he was 
the bearer of a letter from Bulow to Wellington, announeing his arrival at St. 
Lambert, and asking for orders. 

This at once explains the appearance on the right; but the prisoner also adds, 
that the three Prussian corps were at Wavre, having pushed their patrols two 
leagues from the town, without ever encountering any portion of the force un- 
der the command of Grouchy. For a moment not a word is spoken. A silence 
like a panic pervades the staff: the Emperor himself is the first to break it. 

“This morning,”’ said he, turning towards Soult, “ the chances were ninety 
to one in our favor; Bulow’s arrival has already lost us thirty of the number : 
but the odds are still sufficient, if Grouchy but repair the horrible fault he has 
committed, 

He paused for a t, and as he lifted up his open hands, and turned a 
look of indignant passion toward the staff, added in a voice, the sarcasmof whose 
tone there is no forgetting, 














“Il s'amusea Gemblour! Still,” said he, speaking rapidly, and with more 
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than T had hitherto noticed, ‘‘ Bulow may not be entirely cut off. Let 
an officer approach. Take this letter, sir,” giving as he spoke Bulow’s letter 
to Lord Wellington, “ give this letter to Marshal Grouchy ; ‘tell him that at 
this moment he should be before Wavre ; tell him that already, had he obeyed 
his orders But no, tell him to march at once, to press forward his ca- 
valry, to come up in two hours—in three, at farthest. You have but five leagues 
to ride; see, sir, that you reach him within an hour.” 

As the officer hurries away at the top of his speec, an aid-de-camp from Gee 
neral Domont confirms the news; they are the Prussiaas whom he has before 
him. As yet, however, they are debouching from the wood, and have attempted 
no forwerd movement. 

“What's Bulow’s force, marshal ?” 

“ Thirty thousand, sire.” 

“Let Lobau take ten thousand, with the cuirassiers of the young guard, and 
hold the Prussians check.” 

‘* Maintenant, pour les autres.” This he said with a smile, as he turned 
his eyes once more towards the field of battle. The aid-de-camp of Mar- 
shal Ney, who, bare-headed and expectant, sat waiting for orders, presented 
himself to view. The Emperor turved toward him, as he said with a clear, 
firm voice— 

“Tell the marshal to open the fire of his batteries; to carry La Haye Sainte 
with the bayonet, and leaving an infantry division for its protection, to march 
against La Papelotte and La Haye. They must be carried by the bayonet.” 

The aide-de-camp was gone ; Napoleon's eye followed him as he crossed the 
open plain, and was lost in the dense ranks of the dark columns. Scarcely five 
minutes elapsed when eighty guns thundered out together, and as the earth 
shook and trembled beneath, the mighty movement of the day began its execu- 
tion. From Hougoumont, where the siaughter and the carnage continued un- 
slackened and unstayed, every eye was now turned towards the right. I knew 
not what troops occupied La Haye Sainte, or whether they where British who 
crowned the heights above it; but in my heart, how fervently did I pray that 
it might be so. Oh! inthat moment of suspense and agonising doubt, what 
would I have not given to know that Picton himself and the fighting fifth were 
there ; that behind that ridge the Greys, the Royals, and the Enniskillens, sat 
motionless, but burning to advance ; that the breath of the battle waved among 
the tartans of the Highlanders, and blew upon the flashing features of my own 
island countrymen. Had J known this, [could have marked the onset with a 
less feiling spirit. 

“There goes Marcognet’s division,” said my companion, springing to his 
legs; they're moving to the right of the road. I should like to see the troops 
that will stand before them.” 

So saying he mounted his horse, and desiring me to accompany him, rode to 
the height beside La Belle Alliance. The battle wastow raging from the cha- 
teau de Hougoumont to St. Lambert, where the Prussian tirailleurs, as they 
issued froim the wood, were skirmishing with the advanced posts of Lobau’s bri- 
gade. The attack upon the centre, however, engrossed all my attention, andI 
watched the dark columns as they descended into the plain, while the incessant 
roll of the artillery played about them To the right of Ney’s attack, D'Erlon 
aivanced with three divisions, and the artillery of the Guard. Toward this part 
of the field my companiun moved. General le Vasseur desired to know if the 
divisions on the Brussels road were English or Hanoverian troops, and I was 
sent for to answer the question. We passed from square to square until at 
length we fourd ourselves upon the flank of D'Erlon’s division. Le Vasseur, 
who, at the head of his cuirassiers, waited but the order to charge, waved im- 
patiently with his sword for us to approach. We were now to the right of the 
high read, and about four hundred yards from the crest of the hill, where, pro- 
tected by aslight hedge, Picton, with Kempt’s brigade, waiteJ the attack of the 
enemy. 

Just at this moment an incident took place, which, while in itself one of the 
most brilliant achievements of the day, changed ina signal manner my own 
fortunes. ‘The head of D’Erlon’s column pressed with fixed bayonets up the 
gentle slope. Already the Belgian infantry gave way before them. The brave 
Brunswickers, overwhelmed by the heavy cavalry of France, began to waver ; 
then are broken; and at last retreat in disorder up the road, a whirlwind of pur- 
suing squadrons thundering behind them ‘ En avant! en avant! toujours la 
victoire est a nous,” is shouted madly through the impatient ranks ; and the ar- 
tillery is calledup to play upon the British squares: upon which, fixed and im- 
movable, the c 1irassiers have charged without success. Like a thunderbolt, the 
flying artillery dashes to the front; but scarcely has it reached the bottom of 
the ascent, when, from the deep ground, the guns become embedded in the soil ; 
the wheels refuse to move. In vain the artillery drivers whip and epur theic la- 
boring cattle. [mpatiently the leading files of the column prick with their 
bayovets the struggling horses. The hesitation is fatal; for Wellington, who, 
with eagle glance, watches from an eminence beside the high road the advancing 
column, tees the accident. An order is given; and with one fell swoop the 
heavy cavalry brigade pour down. Picton’s division deploys into line ; the bayo- 
nets glance about the ridge; and with a shout that tells above the battle, on 
they come, the fighting fifth. One volley is oxchanged; but the bayonet is 
now brought to the charge, andthe French division retreat in close column, 
pursued by their gallant enemy. 

Scarcely had the leading divisions fallen back, and the rear pressed down 
upon, or thrown into disorder, when the cavalry trumpets sound a charge: the 
bright helmets of the Enniskilleners come flashing in the sunbeams, and the 
Scotch Greys, like a white crested wave, are rolling upon the fue. Marcognet’s 
division is surrounded; the dragoons ride them down on every side; the 
guns are captured ; the drivers cut down, and two thousand prisoners are car- 
ried off. A sudden panic seems to seize upon the French, as cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, are hurried back on each other. Vainly the French attempt to 
rally; the untiring enemy press madly on; the huusehold brigade, led on by 
Lord 'xbridge, come thundering down the rvad, riding down with their gigantic 
force the mailed cuirassiers of France. Borne along with the retreating tor- 
rents, I was carried on amid the densely commingled mass. The British ca- 
valry, which, like the lightrings that sever the thunder-cloud, pierce through in 
every direction, plunged madly upon us. The roar of battle grew louder, as 
hand to hand they fought. Mulhaud’s heavy dragoons, with the fourth lancers, 
came upatagallop. Picton presses forward, waving-his plumed hat above his 
head; his proud eye flashes with the fire of victory. That moment is his last. 
Struck in the forehead by atnusket ball, he falls dead from the saddle; and the 
wild yell of the Irish regimeats, as they ring his death-cry, are the last sounds 
which he hears. Meanwhile the Life Guards are among us ; prisoners ef rank 
are captured on every side ; and I, seizing the moment, throw myself among 
the ranks of my countrymen, and am borne to the rear with the retiring 
squadrons. 

As we reached the crest of the hill above the rvad, a loud cheer in the valley 
beneath us burst forth, and from the midst of the dense smoke, a bright and 
pointed flame shot up towards the sky. It was the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte, which the French had succeeded in setting fire to with hot shot ; for 
some time past the ammunition of the corps that held it had failed, and a drop- 
ping irregular musketry was the only reply to the incessant rattle of the enemy. 
As the smoke cleared away we discovered that the French had carried the po- 
sition ; aud, as no quarter was given in that deadly hand-to-hand conflict, not 
one returned to our ranks to tell the tale of their defeat. 

“‘ This is the officer that } spoke of,” said an aid-de-camp as he rode up to 
where I was standing, bare headed, and without asword. ‘ He has just made 
his escape from the French lines, and will be able to give your lordship some 
information.” 

The handsome features and gorgeous costume of Lord Uxbridge were known 
to me: but I was not aware, till afterward, that a soldier like, resolute look- 
ing officer beside him, was General Graham. It was the latter who first ad- 
dressed me. . 

“* Are you aware, sir,” said he, “if Grouchy’s force is arrived !” 

“They had not: on the contrary, as, shortly before I escaped, an aid-de- 
camp was dispatched to Gembloux, to hasten his coming. And the troops, for 
they must be troops, were debouching from the wood yonder: they seem to 
form a junction with the corps to the mght; they are the Prussians. They ar- 
rived there before noon from St. Lambert, and are part of Bulow’s corps. 
Count Lobau and his division of ten thousand men were dispatched, about an 
hour since, to hold them in check.” ‘ 

“This is great news,” said Lord Uxbridge. ‘Fitzroy must know it at 
once.”’ 

So saying, he dashed spurs into his horse, and soon disappeared amid the 
crowd on the hill top. 

“ You had better see the Duke, sir,” said Graham : ‘‘ your information is too 
important to be delayed. Captain Calvert, let this officer have a horse, his 
own is too tired to go much further.” 

“ And a cap, I beg of you,” added I, in an under tone ; “ for I have elready 
found a sabre.” F ‘ 

By a slight circuitous route, we reached the read upon which a mass of dis- 
mounted artillery-carts, baggage-wagons, and tumbrils, were heapil together 
as a barricade against the attack of the French dragoons, who more than once 
had penetrated to the very crest of our position. Close to this, and ona little 
rising ground, from which a view of the entire field extended, from Hoogoumont 








to the far left, the Duke of Wellington stood surrounded by his staff. His eye 
was bent upon the valley before him, when the advancing columns of Ney’s at- 
tack still pressed onward ; while the fire of sixty great guns poured death and 
carnage into his lines. The second Belgian division, routed and broken, had 
fallen. back upon the twenty-seventh regiment, who had merely time to throw 





themselves into square, when Milhaud’s cuirassiers, armed with a terrible long 
i? raight sword, came sweeping down upon them. A line of impassable bayo- 
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nets, a living chevaus de frise of the best blood ef Britain, stood firm and mo- 
tionlesa before the shock : the French mitraille played mercilessly on the ranks ; 
but the chasms were filled up like magic, and in vain the bold horsemen of 
Gaul galloped round the bristling files. At length the word “ fire !” was heard 
within the square, and, as the bullets at pisto! range rattled upon them, the cul- 
rass afforded them no defence against the deadly volley. Men and horses rolled 
indiscriminately upon the earth; then would come a charge of our dashing 














squadrons, who, riding recklessly upon the foe, were, in their turn, to be re- | P 


pulsed by numbers, and fresh attacks poured down upon our unshaken infantry. 

“ That column yonder is wavering : why does he not bring up his supporting 
squadrons :” inquired the Duke, pointing to a Belgian regiment of light dra- 
goons, who were formed in the same brigade with the seventh hussers. , 

“ He refuses to oppose his light cavalry to cuirassiers, my lord,” said an aid- 
de cam », who just returned from the division in question. / . 

“Tell him to march his men off the ground,” said the Duke, with a quiet 
and impassive tone. 

In less than ten minutes the regiment was seen to defile from the mass, ang 
take the road to Brussels, to increase the panic of that city by circulating, and 
strengthening the report, that the English were beatea; and Napoleon in full 
march upon the capital. : : 

“* What’s Ney’s force? can you guess, sir!” said Lord Wellington, turning 
to me. 

** About twelve thousand men, my lord.” 

“ Are the Guard among them ?” 

‘No, sir; the Guard are in reserve above La Belle Alliance.” 

‘‘ In what part of the field is Buonaparte ?” 

“ Nearly opposite to where we stand.” 

“T told you, gentlemen, Hougoumont never was the great attack. The 
battle must be decided here,” pointing, as he spoke, to the plain beneath us, 
where still Ney poured in his devoted columns, where yet the French cavalry 
rode down upon our firm squares. 

As he spoke au aid de-camp rode up frem the valley. mete ; 

The ninety-second requires support, my lord: they cannot maintain their 
position half an hour longer without it.” 

‘Have they given way, sir?” 

ss No——” 

* Well, then, they must stand where they are. 
left: yonder, near Frischermont. 

At this moment the light cavalry swept past the base of the hill on which 
we stood, hotly followed by the French heavy cuirassier brigade. Three of our 
guns were taken; and the cheering of the French infantry, as they advanceo 
to the charge, presaged their hope of victory. 

* Do it, then,” said the duke, in reply to some whispered question of Lord 
Uxbridge ; and shortly after the heavy trot of advancing squadrons was heard 
behind. 

They were the Life Guards and the Blues, who, with the first Dragoon 
Guards and the Enniskillens, were formed into close culumn. 

“TI know the ground, my lord,” said I to Lord Uxbridge. 

‘Come along, sir, come along,” said he, as he threw his hussar jacket loose- 
ly behind him, to give freedom to his sword-arm. ‘* Forward, my men, forward ; 
but steady ; hold your horses in hand; three about, and together charge.”’ 

“ Charge!” he shouted ; while, as the word flew from squadron to squadron, 
each horseinan bent upon his saddle, and that mighty mass, as though instinct 
with but one spirit, dashed like a thunderbolt upon the column beneath them.— 
The French, blowa and exhausted, inferior beside in weight, both of man and 
horse, offered but a short resistance. As the tall corn bends beneath the swee)- 
ing hurricane, wave succeeding wave ; so did the steel clad squadrons of France 
fall before the nervous arm of Britain's cavalry. Onward they went, carrying 
death and ruin before them, and never stayed their course antil the guns were 
recaptured, and the cuirassiers repulsed, disordered and broken, had retired be- 
neath the protection of their artillery. 


There was, asa brilliant and eloquent writer on the subject mentions, a ter- 
rible sameness in the whole of this battle. 


I hear cannon toward the 


Incessant charges of cavalry upon 
the squares of our infantry, whose sole mancenvre consisted in either deploying 
into line to resist the attack of infantry, or falling back into square when the 
cavalry advanced ; performing those two evolutions under the devastating fire 
of artillery, Sefore the unflinching heroism of that veteran infantry whose glories 
had been reaped upon the blood-stained fields of Austerlitz, Marengo, and Wa- 
gram, or opposing an unbroken front to the whirlwind swoop of infuriated cav- 
alry. Such were the enduring and devoted services demanded from the British 
troops, and such they failed not to render. Once or twice had temper nearly 
failed them, aud the cry ran through the ranks, “* Are we never to move for- 
ward? QOuly let us at them!” But the word was not yet spoken which was 
to undam the pent up torrent, and bear down with unrelenting vengeance up- 
on the now exulting columns of the enemy. 

It was six o'clock: the battle had continued with unchanged fortune for three 
hours. [he French, masters of La Haye Sainte, could never advance further 
into our position. They had gained the orchard of Hougoumont, but the cha- 
teau was still held by the Briush Guards, although its blazing roof and crumb- 
bling walls made its occupation rather the desperate stand of unflinching valor 
than the maintenance of an important position. The smoke which hung upon 
the field rolled in slow and heavy masses back upon the French lines, and gradu- 
ally discovered to our view the entire of the army. We quickly perceived that 
a change was taking place in their position. The troops which on their lefi 
stretched far beyond Hougoumont, were now moving nearer to the centre.— 
The attack upon the chateau seemed less vigorously supported, while the ob- 
lique direction of their right wing, which, pivoting upon Pianchenoit, opposed a 
face to the Prussians ; all denoted a change in their order of battle. It was 
now the hour when Napoleon, at last convinced that nothing but the carnage he 
could no longer support could destroy the unyielding ranks of British infantry ; 
that although Hougoumont had been partially, La Haye Sainte completely won; 
that upon the right of the road the farm-houses Papelotte and La Haye were 
nearly surrounded by his troops, which with any ocher army must prove the 
forerunner of defeat: yet still the victory was beyond his grasp. The bold 
stratagems, whose success the experience of a life had proved, were here to be 
found powerless. ‘The decisive man@uvre of carrying one important poiut of 
the enemy’s lines, of turning him upon the flank, or piercing him through the 
centre, were here found impracticable. He might launch his avalanche oi grape 
shot, he might pour down his crashing columns of cavalry, he might send forth 
the iron storm of bis brave infantry ; but though death in every shape heralded 
their approach, still were others found to fill the fallen ranks, and feed with 
their heart’s blood the unslaked thirst for slaughter. Well might the gallant 
leader of this gallant host, as he watched the reckless onslaught of the untiring 
enemy, and looked upon the unflinching few who, bearing the proud badge of 
Britain, alone sustained the fight, well might he exclaim, * Night or Blacher !” 

It was now seven o'clock, when a dark mass was seen to form upon the 
heights above the French centre, and divide into three gigantic columns, of 
which the right occapied the Brussels road. These were the reserves, con- 
sisting of the Old and Young Guards, and amounting to twelve thousand—the 
élite of he French army—reserved by the Emperor for a great coup-de-main. 
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of battle, they began their march. Meanwhile, aids-de-camp galloped along the 
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who never befure, in the most adverse hour of fortune, deemed his star could 
set that led them on to glory. 


“They are coming: the attack will be made on the ce i 
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“tI see it,” was the cool reply of the Duke, as he ordered the Guards 
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ploy into line, and lie down behind the ridge, which now the French artillery 
had found the range of, and were laboring attheirguns. In front of them the 


fifty-second, seventy-first, and ninety-fifth were formed ; the artillery were sta- 
tioned above and partly upon the road 
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wend letaao. loaded with grape, and waited but the 
It was an awful, dreadful moment : the Prussian cannon thundered o 

left ; but so desperate was the French resistance, they made but little shadvoets 
the dark columns of the Guard had now commenced the ascent, and the artillery 
ceased their fire as the bayonets of the grenadiers showed themselves upon the 
slope. Then began that tremendous cheer from right to left of our line which 
those who heard never can forget. ‘It was the impatient, long-restrained burst 
of unslaked vengeance. With the instinct which valor teaches they knew tle 
hour of trial was come ; and that wild cry flew from rank to rank echoing fro 

the blood-stained walls of Hougoumont to the far off valley of La Papatette pe 
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guns upon the road Opens upon them; the head of their column breaks like a 
shell; the Duke seizes the moment, and advances on foot toward the ridge. 

** Up Guards, and at them!” be cried. 

The hour of triumph and vengeance had arrived. In a moment the Guards 
were on their feet; one volley was poured in; the bayonets were brought to 
the charge ; they closed with the enemy: then was seen the most dreadful 
struggle that the history of war can present. Furious with long restrained 

assion, the Guards rushed upon the leading divisions; the seventy-first, and 
ninety-fifth, and twenty-sixth overlapped them on the flanks. Their generals 
fell thickly on every side; Michel, Jamier, and Mallet are killed; Friant lies 
wounded upon the ground ; Ney, his dress pierced and ragged with balls, shouts 
still to advance ; but the leading files waver; they fall back; the supporting 
division thickens ; confusion, panic succeeds ;: the British press down ; the cav- 
alry come galloping up to their assistance ; and, at last, pell-mell, overwhelmed 
and beaten, the French fall back upon the Old Guard. This was the decisive 
moment of the day—the Duke closed his glass as he said, 

“ lhe field is won. Order the whole line to advance.” ; 

On they came, four deep, and poured like a torrent from the height. 

* Let the Life Guards charge them,” said the Duke ; but every aid-de-camp 
on his staff was wounded, and I myself brought the order to Lord Uxbridge. 

Lord Uxbridge had already anticipated his orders, and bore down with four 
regiments of heavy cavalry upon the French centre. The Prussian artillery 
thundered upon their flank, and at their rear. The British bayonet was in their 
front ; while a panic fear spread through their ranks, and the cry of ‘“ Sauve 
qui peut !” resounded on all sides. In vain Ney, the bravest of the brave; in 
vain Soult, Bertrand, Gourgaud, and Labedoyére, burst from the broken disor- 
ganised mass, and called on them to stand fast. A battalion of the Old Guard, 
with Cambronne at their head, alone obeyed the summons : forming into square 
they stood becween the pursuers and their prey, offering themselves a sacrifice 
to the tarnished honor of their arms: to the order to surrender they answered 
with a cry of defiance; and, as our cavalry, flushed and elated with victory, rode 
round their bristling ranks, no quailing look, no craven spirit was there. The 
Emperor himself endeavored to repair the disaster ; he rode with lightning speed 
hither and thither, commanding, ordering, nay imploring too; but already the 
night was falling, the confusion became each mument more inextricable, and the 
effort was a fruitless one. A regiment of the Guards and two batteries were in 
reserve behind Planchenoit: he threw them rapidly into position ; but the over- 
whelming impulse of flight drove the mass upon them, and they were carried 
away upon the torrent of the beaten army. No sooner did the Emperor see 
this his last hope desert him, than he dismounted from his horse, and, drawing 
his sword, threw himself into a square, which the first regiment of chasseurs of 
the old guard had formed with a remnaat of the battalion; Jerome followed 
him, as he called out, 


“You are right, brother: here should perish all who bear the name of Bona- 
parte ” 

The same moment the Prussian light artillery rent the ranks asunder, and the 
cavalry charged down upon the scattered fragnents. A few of his staff, who 
never left him, place the Emperor upon a hor se and fly through the death deal- 
ing artillery and musketry. A squadron of the Life Gaards, to which I had at- 
tached myself, came up at the moment, and as Blucher’s hussars rode madly 
here and there, where so lately the crowd of staff officers denoted the presence 
of Napoleon, expressed their rage atd disappointment ia curses and cries of 
vengeance. 

Cambronne’s battalion stood yet unbroken, and seemed to defy every attack 
that was brought against them. To the second summons to surrender they re- 
pled as indignantly as at first; and Vivian's brigade was ordered to charge 
them. A cloud of British horse bore down on every face of the devoted square; 
but firm as in their hour of victory, the heroes of Marengo never quailed; and 
twice the bravest blood of England recoiled, baffled and dismayed. There was 
a pause for some minutes, and even then, as we surveyed our broken and blood- 
stained squadrons, a cry of admiration burst from our ranks at the gallant bear- 
tag of that glorious infantry. Suddenly the tramp of approaching cavalry was 
heard ; I turned my head and saw two squadions of the second Life Guards. — 
The officer who led them on was bare headed; his long dark hair streaming 
wilily behind him and upon his pale fea.ures, to which not even the headlong 
enthusiasm of battle had lent one touch of color. He rode straight to where [| 
was standing, his dark eyes fixed upon me, with a look so fierce, so penetrating, 
that I could not look away ; the features, save in this respect, had almost a look 
ofidiotcy I: was Hammersly. 

“Ha!” he cried at last, “I have sought you out the entire day, but in 
vain. It is not yet too late. Give me your hand, boy. You ouce called on 
me to follow you, and I did not refuse; I trust you'll do the same by me. Is 


it not so?” 

A terribie perception of his meaning shot through my mind as I clasped his 
clay-cold hand in mine, and for a moment I did not speak. 

*T hoped for better than this,” said be bitterly, and as a glance of withering 
scorn flashed from his eye. ‘ I did trust that he who was preferred before me 
was at least not a coward.” 

Awe the word fell from his lips I nearly leaped from my saddle, and mechani- 
cally raised my sabre to cleave him on the spot. 

* Then foliow me,” shouted he, pointing with his sword to the glistening 
raaks before us. 

**Come on,” said I, with a voice hoarse with passion, while burying my spurs 
in my horse’s flanks, I sprang a full length before him, and bore down upon the 
enemy. A loud shout, a deafening volley, the agonizing cry of the wounded 
and the dying, were all I heard, as my horse, rearmmg madly upward, plunged 
twice into the air, and then fel! dead upon the earth, crushing me beneath his 
cumbrous weight, lifeless and insensible. 

* * * * * 

The day was breaking; the cold, gray light of morning was struggling 
through the misty darkness, when I once more recovered my consciousness. 
There sre moments in life when memory can so suddenly conjure up the whole 
past before us, that there is scarcely time for a doubt ere the disputed reality is 
palpable to our senses. Such was this to me. One hurried glance upon tne 
wide, bleak plain before me, and every circumstance of the battle- field was pre- 
sent to my recollection. The dismounted guns, the broken wagons, the heaps 
of dead or dying, the straggling parties who on foot or horseback traversed the 
field, and the dark litters which carried the wounded, all betokened the sad evi- 
dences of the preceding day's batile. 

Close around me where i lay the ground was marked with the bodies of our 
cavalry, intermixed with the soldiers of the Old Guard; the broad brow and 
stalwart chest of the Saxon lay bleaching beside the bronzed and bearded warrior 
of Gaul, while the torn-up ground attested the desperation of that struggle which 
closed the day. 

As my eye ranged over this harrowing spectacle, a dreadful anxiety shot 
through me as I asked myself whose has been the victory. A certain confused 
impression of flight and of pursuit remained in my mind; but, at the moment, 
the circumstances of my own position in the early part of the day increased the 
difficulty of reflection, and left me in a state of intense and agonising uncer- 
tainty. Although not wounded, I had been so crushed by my fall, that it was 
not without pain I got upon my legs. I svon perceived that the spot around 
me iad not yet been visited by the vultures of the battle-field who strip alike 
the dead and the dying. The distance of the place from where the great con- 
flict of the battle had occurred was probably the reasun ; and now, as the strag- 
gling sunbeams fell upon the earth, I could trace the he|met of the Enniskillen- 
ers, or the tall bear-skin of the Scotch Greys, lying in thick confusion, where 
the steel cuirass and long sword of the French dragoons showed the fight had 
been hottest. As J turned my eyes hither and thither I could see no living 
thing near me. In every attitude of struggling agony they lay around, some 
buried beneath their horses, some bathed in blood, some with clenched hand 
and darting eye balls, seemed struggling even in death: but all was still ; not 
a word, not a sigh, not a groan was there. 

I was tarning to leave the spot, and, uncertain which way to direct my steps, 
looked once more around, when my glance rested upon the pale and marble 
features of one who even in that moment of doubt and difficulty there was no 
mistaking. His coat torn widely open was grasped in either hend ; while his 
breast was shattered with balls, and bathed in gore. Gashed and mutilated as 
he lay, still the features wore no trace of suffering ; cold, pale, motionless, but 
with the tranquil look of sleep, his eye-lids were closed, and his half-parted lips 
seemed still to quiver in life. I knelt down beside him; I took his hand in 
mine ; I bent over and whispered his name ; I placed my hand upon his heart, 
where even still the life-blood was warm—but he wasdead. Poor Hammers- 
ley! His was a gallant soul; and as I looked upon his blood-stained corpse, 
my tears fell fast upon his brow to think how far I had myself been the cause 
of a life blighted in its hope, and a death like his. 


CHAPTER CXX.—BRUSSELS. 

Orce more I would entreat my readers’ indulgence for the prolixity of a nar- 
rative, which has grown beneath my hands to a length I had never intended. 
This shall, however, be the last time for either the offence or the apology. My 
story is now soon concluded. 

After wandering about for some time, uncertain which way to take, I at 
length reached the Charleroi road, now blocked by carriages and wagons, con- 
veying the wounded toward Brussels. Here I learnt, for the first time, that we 
had gained the battle, and heard of the total annihilation of the French army, 
and the downfall of the Emperor. On arriving at the farm house of Mont St. 
Jean I found a number of officers, whore wounds prevented their accompanying 
the drmy in its forward movement. One of them with whom I was slightly ac- 











ight upon the field in search of me, and that my servant, Mike, was ina state 
of ditnetion at my absence, that bordered on insanity. While he was speak- 
ing, a burst of laughter and the tones of a well-remembered voice behind, at- 
tracted my attention. ; | 

“ Made a very good thing of it, upon my life. A dressing-case—not gold, 
you know, but silver gilt—a dozen knives, with blood-stoned handles, and a lit- 
tle coffee-pot, with the imperial arms—not to speak of three hundred Naps in 
a green silk purse—Lord! it reminds me of the Peninsula. Do you know, 
those Prussians are mere barbarians—hav’n’t a notion of civilized war. Bless 
your heart, my fellows in the legion would have ransacked the whole coach 
from the boot to the sword-case, in half the time they took to cut down the 
coachman.” : = 

“The major, as I live,” said. ‘“ How goes it, major!” 

“Eh, Charley, when did you turn up? lighted to-see you. They told me 
you were badly wounded, or killed, or something of that kind; but I should 
have paid the little debt to your executors all the same.” 

« Allthe same, no doubt, major; but where, by oa name, did you fall 
upon that mine of pillage you have just been talkin ’ ’ 

Pr In the allt ah to be sure, boy. While the Duke was watching 
all day the advance of Ney’s columns, and keeping an anxious look-out for the 
Prussians, I sat ina window of this old farm-house, and never took my eye off 
the garden at Planchenoit. I saw the imperial carriage there in the morning— 





it was there also at noon—and they never put the horses to it till past seven in 
the evening. The roads were very heavy, and the crowd was great. T judged 
the pace couldn't be a fast one; and with four of the Enniskilleners, I ed 
it like a man. The Prussians, however, had the start of us; and if they "t 
thought, from my seat on horseback, and my general appearance, that I was 
Lord Uxbridge, I should have got but a younger son's portion. However, E 
got in first, filled my pockets with a few little souvenirs of the Emperor, and 
then laying my hands upon what was readiest, got out in time to escape being 
shot ; for two of Blucher’s hussars, thinking I must be the Emperor, fired at me 
through: the window.” 

‘* What an escape you had !” . 

“Hadn't I, though? Fortunate too my Enniskilleners saw the whole thing; 
for I intend to make the circumstance the ground of an application for a pen- 
sion Hark ye, Charley, don’t say anything about the coffee-pot and the knives = 
the Duke, you know, has strange notions of his own on these matters. But isn’t 
that your man fighting his way yonder!” 

« Tare-an’-ages, don’t howld me—that’s himself—devil a one else.” ‘ 

This exclamation came from Mickey Free, who, with his dress torn and dishe- 
velled, his eyes blood shot and strained, was upsetting and elbowing all before 
him, as he made his way toward me through the crowd. 

“Take that fellowto the guard-house. Lay hoid of him, serjeant. 
him down. Who is the scuundrel t” 

Such were the greetings he met with on every side. Regardless of every- 
thing and everybody, he burst his way through the dense mass. 

“Oh, murther! oh, Mary! oh,Moses! Is he safe here after all !” 

The poor fellow could say no more, but burst into a torrent of tears. A roar 
of laughter around him soon, however, turned the current of his emotions ; 
when, dashing the scalding drops from his eyelids, he glared fiercely like a ti- 
ger on every side. 

‘You're laughing at me, are ye!” cried he, “bekase J love the hand that 
fed me, and the master that stood to me. Bat let us see now which of us two 
has the stoutest heart ; you, with your grin on you, or myself with the salt tears 
op my face.” at ‘ 

As he spoke, he sprang upon them like a madman, striking right and left at 

everything before him. Down they went beneath his blows, levelled with the 
united strength of energy and passion, till at length, rushing upon him in num- 
bers, he wes overpowered and thrown upon the ground. It was with some diffi- 
culty I accomplished his rescue; for his enemies felt by no means assured how 
far his amicable propensities for the future could be relied upon ; and, indeed, 
Mike himself had a most constitutional antipathy to binding himself by any 
sledge. 
, With some persuasion, however, I reconciled all parties; and having by the 
kindness of a brother officer provided myself with a couple of troop horses, I 
mounted and set out for Brussels, followed by Mickey, who had effectually cured 
his auditory of any tendency to laughter at his cost. ; 

As I rode up the Bellevue, I saw Sir George Dashwood in the window. He 
was speaking to the ambassador, Lord Clancarty ; but the moment he caught 
my eye hurried down to meet me. : 

“Charley, safe—safe, my boy. Now amI really happy. The glorious day 
had been one of sorrowto me for the rest of my life, had anything happened to 
you. Come up with me at once; Ihave more than one friend here who longs 
to thank you.” 

So saying, he hurried me along; and before I could well remember where I 
was, introduced me to a number of persons in the saloon. 

“ Ah, very happy to!".ow you, sir,” said Lord Clancarty ;-‘‘ perhaps we had 
better walk this way. My friend Dashwood has explained to me the very 
pressing reasons there are for this step ; and I, for my part, see no objection.” 

“ What in Heaven's name can he mean!" thought I, as he stopped short, ex- 
pecting me to say something, while in utter confusion I smiled, simpered, and 
tauttered some flat nothings. , 

‘* Love and war, sir,’ resumed the ambassador, “ very admirable associates, 
and you certainly have contrived to couple them most closely together. A long 
attachment, I believe.” 


«Yes, sir, a very long attachment,” stammered I, not knowing which of us 
was about to become insane. . 

“A very charming person indeed ; I have seen the lady,” replied his lord- 
ship, as he opeoed the door of asmall room, and beckoned me to follow. The 
table was covered with materials for writing ; but before I had time to ask for 
any explanation of this unaccountable mystery, he added, ‘‘ Oh, I was forget- 
ting, this must be witnessed; wait one moment.’’ 

With these words he left the room, while I, amazed and thunderstruck, va- 
cillating between fear and hope, trembling lest the delusive glimmeriog of happi- 
ness should give way at every moment, and yet totally unable to explain by any 
possible supposition how fortune could so have favored me. 

While yet I stood hesitating and uncertain, the door opened, and the senhora 
entered. She looked a little pale, though not less beautiful than ever ; and her 
features wore a slight trace of seriousness, which rather heightened than 
took from the character of her loveliness. 

“IT heard you had come, chevalier,” said she, ‘and so I ran downto shake 
hands with you: we may not meet again for some time.” 

‘‘ How so, senhora? you are not going to leave us, I trust.” 

“Then you have not seen Fred. oh, I forgot, you know nothing of our 

lans.”” 
eu Here we are at last,”” said the ambassador, as he came in, followed by Sir 
George, Power, and two other officers. ‘Ah, ma belle, how fortunate to find 
you here! I assure you, it is no small difficulty to get people together at such 
a time as this.” 


‘Charley, my dear friend,” cried Power, ‘I scarcely hoped to shake hands 
with you ere I left.” 

«Do, Fred, tell me what all this means? I am in a perfect maze of doubt 
and difficulty, and cannot comprehend a word I hear about me.” 

“Faith, my boy, I have little time for explanation. The maa who was at 
Waterloo yesterday, is to be married to-morrow, and to sail for India in a week, 
has quite enough upon his hands.” 

“Colonel Power, you will please to put your signature here,” said Lord 
Clancarty, addressing himself to me. : 

“If you will allow me,” said Fred, “I had rather represent myself.” 

“Ts not this the Colonel, then? Why, confound it, I have been wishing him 
joy the last quarter of an hour.” ; : 

A burst of laughter from the whole party, in which it was pretty evident I 
took no part, followed this announcement. ; 

I stammered out something, while overwhelmed with confusion, I stooped 
down to sign the paper. Scarcely had I done so, when a renewed burst of 
laughter broke from the party, 

‘* Nothing but blunders, upon my soul,” said the ambassador, as he handed 
the paper from one to another, 

What was my confusion to discover that, instead of Charles O'Malley, I had 
written the name, Lucy Dashwood. [ could bear no more. The laughing and 
raillery of my friends, came upon my wounded and irritated feelings like the 
most poignant sarcasm. I seized my cap and rushed from the room. Desirous 
of escaping from all that knew me, anxious to bury my agitated and distracted 
thoughts in solitude and quiet, I opened the first door before me, and seeing it 
an empty and unoccupied room, threw myself upon a sofa, and buried my head 
within my hands. ©! how often nad the phantom of happiness passed within 
my reach, but glided from my grasp. How often had I beheld the gosi I aimed 
at, as it were before me, and the next moment all the bleak reality of my 
evil fortune, was louring around me ! 

“Oh, Luey! Lucy!” I exclaimed aloud, “but for you anda few words care- 
lessly spoken, I had never trod that path of ambition, whose end has been the 
wreck of all my happiness. But for you I had never loved so fondly; 1 had 
never filled my mind with one image which, excluding every other thought, 
leaves no pleasure but in it alone. Yes, Lucy, but for you I should have gone 
tranquilly down the stream of life with naught of grief or care, save such as are 
inseparable from the passing chances of mortality, loved, perhaps, and cared for 
by some who would have deemed it no disgrace to have linked her fortune with 
my own. But for you, and I had never been——” 
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quainted, informed me that General Dashwood had spent the greater part of the 





“A soldier you would say,” whispered a soft voice, as a light hand gently. 
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touched my shoulder. “I had come,” continued she, “to thank you for a gift 
no gratitude can repay,—my father's life ; but, truly | did not think to hear the 
words have spoken, ror, having heard them, can I feel their justice. No, 
Mr. O'Malley, deeply grateful as I am to you for the service you once rendered 
myself, bound as gh. by every tie of thankfulness, by the greater one tu my 
father, yet do I feel in the impulse I have given to your life, if so be that to me 
you owe it, I havedone more to repay my debt to you, than by all the friendship, 
all the esteem that I owe you ; if, indeed, by my means, you became a soldier, 
if few and random words raised within your breast that fire of ambition 
which has been your beacon-light to honor and to glory, then I am indeed 
roud.”” 

PN Alas! alas! Lucy—Miss Dashwood, I wou'd say—forgive me if I know 
not the very words I utter. How has my carcer fulfilled the promise that gave 
it birth? For you, and you oaly, to gain your affection, to win your heart, I 
became a soldier; hardship, danger, even death itself were courted by me, sup- 
ported by the one thought, that you had cared for, or had pitied me; and now, 
and ” 


now——"’ 

“ And now,” said she, while her eyes beamed upon me with a very flond of 
tenderness, “is it nothing that in my woman’s heart I have glowed with pride 
at triumphs I could read of, but dared not share in? Is it nothing that you have 
lent to my hours of svlitude and of musing the fervor of that career, the madden- 
ing enthusiasm of that glorious path my sex denied met I have followed you 
in my thoughts across the burning plains of the Peninsula, through the lon 
march in the dreary nights, even to the battle-field. 1 have thought of you; 
have dreamed of you ; i have prayed for you.” 

“ Alas! Lucy, but not loved me.’ 

The very words as I spoke them, sank with a despairing cadence upon my 
heart. Her hand which had fallen upon mine trembled violently ; I pressed my 
lips upon it, but she moved it not. [dared to look up, her head was turned 
away, but her heaving bosom betrayed her emotion. 

“ No, no, Lucy,” cried I passionately, ‘I will not deceive myself, I ask for 
more than you can give me. Farewell!” 

Now, as for the last time, I pressed her hand once more to my lips, my hot 
tears fell fast’opon it. I turned to go, and threw one last look upon her. Our 
eyes met—I caiinot say what it was—but, in a moment the whole current of 
my thoughts was changed ; her look was bent upon me beaming with softness 
and affection, her hand gently pressed my own, and her lips murmured my 
name. 

The door burst open at this moment and Sir George Dashwood appeared, 
Lucy turned one fleeting look upon her father and fell fainting in my arms. 

“God bless you, my boy,” said the old General, as he hurriedly wiped a tear 
from his eye, “I am now indeed a happy father.” 


CHAPTER CXXI.—CONCLUSION,. 
A * * * * * 

The sun had set about half an hour. Already were the dusky shadows 
blending with the faint twilight, as on a lovely July evening we entered the little 
village of Portumna: we, I say; for Lucy was beside me. For the last few 
miles of the way I had spoken little; thoughts of many times I had travelled 
that same road, in how many mouvds, occupied my mind, and although, as we 
flew rapidly along, some well known face would every now and then present it- 
self, I had but time for the recegnition ere we were past. Arousing myself 
from my reverie, I was pointing out to Lucy certain well-known spots in the 
landscape, and directing her attention to places, with the names of which she 
had been for some time familiar, when suddenly aloud shout rent the air, ard the 
next moment the carriage was surrounded by hundreds of country people, some 
of whom brandished blazing pine torches ; others carried rude banners in their 
hands: but all testified the most fervent joy as they bade us welcome. The 
horses were speedily unharnessed, and their places occupied by a crowd of every 
age and sex, who hurried us along through the straggling street of the village 
now a perfect blaze of bonfires. 

Mounds of turf, bog-fir, and ter-barrels, sent up their raddy blaze, while hun- 
dreds of wild, but happy faces, fitted around and through them—now dancing 
merrily in chorus ; now plunging madly into the midst of the fire, and scattering 
the ted embers ou every side. Pipers were there too, mounted upon cars or 
turf-kishes ; even the very roof-tops rang out their merry notes ; the ensigns of 
the little fishing-crafts waved in the breeze, and seemed to feel the general joy 
around them, while over the door of the village inn stood a brilliantly lighted 
transparency, representing the head of the O’Malleys holding a very scantily 
robed young lady by the tips of the fingers; bu: whether this damsel was 
intended to represent the genius of the west, or my wife, I did not venture to 
inquire. 

If the welcome were rude, assuredly it was a hearty one. Kind wishes and 
blessings poured in on every side, and even our own happiness took a brighter 
coloring from the beaming looks around us. The scene was wild; the lurid 

lare of the red torch light, the frantic gestures, the maddening shouts, the 

orked flames rising amidst the dark shadows of the little hamlet, had something 
strange and almost unearthly in their effect ; but Lucy showed no touch of fear : 
it is true she grasped my hand a little closer, but her fair cheek glowed with plea- 
sure, and her eye brightened as she looked, and, as the fich light fell upon her 
beauteous features, how many a blessing, heartfelt and deep, how many a word 
of fervent praise was spoken, 

“Ah! then, the Lord be good to you ; it's yourself has the darling blue eyes. 
Look at them, Mary ; ain't they like the blossoms on a peacock’s tuil? Musha, 
may sorrow never put a crease in that beautiful cheek! the saints watch over 
you! for your mouth is like a moss rose. Be good to her, yer honor, for she’s a 
raal gem: devil fear you, Mr. Charles, but you'd have a beauty.” 

e wended our way slowly, the crowd ever thickening around us, until we 
reached the market-place. Here the procession came to a stand, and J could 


perceive by certain efforts around me that some endeavor was making to enforce 
silence. 


“‘Whisht there; hould your prate; be still, Paddy. Tear-an’-ages, Molly | debtor.” 


Blake, don’t be holding me that way ; let us hear his reverence : put him up on 
the barrel : haven't you got a chair for the priest? Run, and bring a table out 
of Mat Haley’s——Here, father—here, your reverence ; take care, will you! 
you'll have the holy man in the blaze !” 

By this time I could perceive that my worthy eld friend, Father Rush, was in 
the midst of the mob, with what appeared to be a written oration, as long as 
the tail of a kite, between his hands. 

“ Be aisy, there, ye savages—who's tearing the back of my neck? Howld 
me up straight—steady, now—hem !” 

“Take the least taste in life to wet your lips, your riverence,” said a kind 
voice, while at the same moment a smoking tumbler of what seemed to be punch 
appeared on the heads of the crowd. 

“Thank ye, Judy,” said the father, as he drained the cup. ‘ Howld the light 
up higher; I can’t read my speech; there, now ; be quiet, willye? Here goes. 
Peter, stand to me now and give me the word.” L 

This admonition was addressed to a figure on a barrel behind the priest, who, 
as well as the imperfect light would permit me to descry, was the coadjutor of 
the parish, Peter Nolan. Silence being perfectly established, Father Rush be- 
gan— 

“When Mars, the god of war, on high, 
Of battle first did think, 
He girt his sword upon his thigh, 
And— 
« And, what is’t, Peter?” 
‘And mixed a drop of drink.” 

“And mixed a drop of drink,” quoth Father Rush, with great emphasis ; 

when scarcely were the words spoken than a loud shout of laughter showed him 


his ae and he overturned upon the luckless curate the fall vial of his 
wrath. 


** What is it you mean, Father Peter? 
yourself, not Mars, you are speaking of.” 


The roar around prevented me hearing what passed—but I could see by Pe- 
ter’s gestures—for it was too dark to see his face—that he was expressin 
sorrow for the mistake. After a little time, order was again established 
Father Rush resumed— : 

“* But love drove battles from his head, 
And sick of wounds and scars; 
To Venus bright he knelt, and said— 
“* And said—and said ; what the blazes did he say?” 
“Pll make you Mrs. Mars,” 
shouted Peter, loud enough to be heard. 

_“* Bad luck to you, Peter Nolan, it’s yoursilf’s the ruin of me this blessed 
night. Here have I come four miles with my speech in my pocket,‘ per imbres 
et ignes.’” Here the crowd blessed themselves devoutly. “Ay, just so ; and 
he spoilt it for me, entirely.” At the earnest entreaty, however, of the crowd, 


Father Rush, with renewed caution to his unhappy prompter, again returned te 
the charge. 


I'm ashamed of ye ; faith it’s may be 


deep 
and 


“ Thus love compelled the god to yield, 
And seek for purer joys ; 
He laid aside his helm and shield, 


And took— 
‘Took—took—— 


** And took to corduroys,” 
cried Father Nolan. : 


This time, however, the good priest’s patience could endure no more, ard he 
levelled a blow at his luckless colleague, which, missing its aim, lost hin his 
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‘ oceasional leave of absence for a week or so, but for what precise purpose, or 
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own balance, and brought him down from his eminence upon the heads of the 
mob. 

Scarcely had I recovered from the perfect convulsion of laughter into which 
this scene had thrown me, when the broad brim of Father Nolan’s hat appeared 
at the window of the carriage. Before I had time to address him, he took it 
reverently from his head, disclosing in the act the ever memorable features of 
Master Frank Webber! 

“What! Eh! Can it be,” said I. 

“Tt is surely not,” said Lucy, hesitating at the name. 

“Your aunt, Miss Judy Macan. No more than the Rev. Peter Nolan, I as- 
sure you; though, I confess, it has cost me much more to personate the 
latter character than the former, and the reward by no means so tempting.” 

Here poor Lucy blushed deeply at the remembrance of the scene alluded to ; 
and, anxious to turn the conversation, I asked by what stratagem he had sue- 
ceeded to the functions of the worthy Peter? 

“ At the cort of twelve tumblers of the strongest punch ever brewed at the 
O'Malley arms. The good father gave in only ten minutes before the oration 
began; and I had barely time to change my Cress and mount the barrel, without 
a moment’s preparation.” 

The procession once more resumed its march, and hurried along through the 
town; we soon reached the avenue. Here fresh preparations for welcoming 
us, had also been made ; but regardless of blazing tar-barrels and burning logs 
the reckless crowd pressed madly on, their wild cheers waking the echoes as 
they went. We soon reached the house, but with a courtesy which even the 
humblest and poorest native of this country is never devoid of, the preparations 
of noise and festivity had not extended to the precincts of the dwelling. With 
a tact which those of higher birth and older blood might be proud of, they li- 
mited the excesses of their reckiess and careless merriment to their own 
village: so that, as we approached the terrace, all was peaceful, still, and 

uiet. 

\ I lifted Lucy from the carriage, and, passing my arm around her, was assist- 
ing her to mount the steps, when a bright gleam of moonlight burst forth, and 
lit up the whole scene. It was, indeed, an impressive one: among the assem- 
bled hundreds there who stood bareheaded, beneath the cold moonlight, not a 
word was now spoken ; not a whisper stirred. I turned from the lawn, where 
the tall beech trees were throwing their gigantic shadows, to where ihe river, 
peering at intervals through the foliage, was flowing on its silver track, plash- 
ing amid the tall flaggers that lined its banks; all were familiar, all were dear 
to me from childhood. How doubly were they now! I lifted up my eyes to 
ward the door, and what was my surprise at the object before them. Seated in 
a large chair, was an old man, whose white hair flowing in straggling masses 
upon his neck and shoulders, stirred with the night air ; his hands rested upon 
his knees, and his eyes turned slightly upward, seemed to seek for some one he 
found it difficult to recognise. Changed as he was by time, heavily as years 
had done their work upon him, the stern features were not tobe mistaken; but, 
as I luoked, he called out, in a voice whose unshaken firmness seemed to defy 
the toach of time— 

‘“* Charley O'Malley ! come here, my boy. Bring her to me till I bless you 
both. I've done you much wrong; but you'll forgive an old man who never 
asked as much from any other, living. Come here, Lucy: I may cali you 
so. Come here, my children. I have tried to live on to see this day, when 
the head of an old house comes back with honour, with fame, and with fortune, 
to dwell amid his own people in the old home of his fathers.” 

The old man bent above us, his white hair falling upon the fair locks of 
her who knelt beside him, and pressed hie cold and quivering hand within her 
owa. 

“Yes, Lucy,” said I, as I led her within the house, ‘ this is home.” 

Here now ends my story. The patient reader who has followed me so far 
deserves at my hands that I should not trespass upon.his kindness one 
moment beyond the necessity; if, however, any lurking interest may re- 
main, for some of those who have accompanied me through this my history, 
it may be as well that I should say a few words further, ere they disappear 
for ever. 

Power went to India, immediately after his marriage, distinguished him 
self repeatedly in the Burmese war, and finally rose to a high command 
that he this moment holds, with honour to himself and advantage to his 
country. 

O'Shaughnessy, on half-pay,wanders about the Continent ; passing his sum- 
mers on the Rhine, his winters at Florence or Geneva. Known to and by 
every body, his interest in the service keeps him ax courant to every change 
and regulation, rendering him an invaluable companion to all to whom an army 
list is inaccessible. He is the same good fellow he ever was, and adds to his 
many excellent qualities the additional one, of being the only man who can 
make a bull in French! 

Monsoon, the major, when last I saw him, was standing on the pier at Calais, 
endeavouring, with a cheap telescope, to make out the Dover cliffs, from a 
neerer prospect of which certain little family circumstances might possibly de- 
bar him. He recognized me in a moment, and held out his hand, while his eyq 
twinkled with his ancient drollery. 

“Charley, my son, how goes it’? delighted tosee you. What a pity I did 
not meet you yesterday! Had a little dinner at Crillon’s. Harding, Vivian, 
and a few others; they all wished for you, ’pon my life they did.” 

Civil, certainly, thought I, as I have not the honour of being known to them. 
“You are at Meurice’s,” resumed he; ‘‘a very good house, bat give you bad 
wine, if they don’t know you: they know me,”’ added he in a whisper; ‘ never 
try any tricks upon me. ’!] justdrop in upon you at six.” 

‘It is most unfortunate major; I can’t have the pleasure you speak of; we 
start in half an hour.” 


“ Never mind, Charley, never mind—anothertime. By-the-bye, now I think 





of it, don’t you remember something of a ten pound note you owe me?” 
‘* As well as I remember, major, the circumstance was reversed: you are the 


“Upon my life you are right ; how droll ! 
and I'll give you acheck for the whole.” 

The major thrust his tongue into his cheek as he spoke, gave another leer, 
pocketed the note, and sauntered down the pier, muttering something to himself 
about King David and greenhorns; but how they were connected | could not 
precisely overhear. 

Baby Biake, or Mrs. Sparks, to call her by her more fitting appellation, is a 
fine, fat, comely, good-looking and gaudily-dressed woman, going through life 
as happily as needs be ; her greatest difficulties, and her severest trials, being 
her ineffectual efforts to convert Sparks into something like a man for Galway. 

Last of all, Mickey Free. Mike remains attached to our fortune firmly, as 
at first he opened his career; the same gay rollicksome Irishman; making 
songs, making love, and occasionally making punch, he spends his days and 
nights pretty much as he was wont to do some thirty years ago. Heobtains an 


No matter; let me have the ten, 


with what exact object, I have never been completely able to ascertain. I have 
heard it as true, that a very fascinating companion and a most agreeable gentle- 
man, frequents a certain oyster-house in Dublin, called Burton Bindon’s. I 
have also been told of a distinguished foreigner, whose black moustache and 
broken English were the admiration of Cheltenham for the last two winters. I 
greatly fear from the hightone of the conversation in the former, and for the 
taste in continental characters in the latter resort, that [ could fix upon the in- 
dividual whose convivial and social gifts have won so much of their esteem and 
admiration, but were [ to run on thus J should recur to every character of my 
story, with each and all of whom you have, douvtless, grown well wearied ; so, 
here, for the last time, and with every kind wisb, I say—adieu ! 
<n 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We feel gratified in being able to announce to our readers, that the following 
Plates will be presented to them with all the dispatch that can be used with due 
regard to the execution. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

Of these the portrait of WasntneTon is now in very forward preparation ; it 
will be produced from the burin of the very excellent artist who engraved the 
portrait of The Dake of Wellington, already given, and the subject is taken 
from one of the most admired and approved likenesses of the illustrious original 
We confidently expect to have it ready for publication by the latter part of 
January next, and it will be followed by the other subjects with all possible ce- 
lerity. 

The Plates heretofore issued, and which have continually exhibited progres- 
sive improvement in delicacy of execution, will be sufficient warrant for all that 
shall succeed, and we need scarcely add that we are as desirous to produce ex- 
cellence in the graphic as in the literary portion of the journal. 

It is and has been always a matter of great solicitude with us not only to se 
lect subjects of great and general interest, but also to have them executed in a 


QUARE PIANO, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris, the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
Ss Pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Alsc, orders re- 
ceived for Erard’s Harps. nov20-6t 


Te CARCANET—A Musical Annual forthe year 1842. Edited, Arranged, and 
be 





Prepared by SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, will be pubsished on Wednesday, Ist Decem- 


r next. ‘ ‘ , 

This splendid Compilation will contain Twenty pieces of Music, nearly all of which 
are from the Original Manuscripts of the most distinguished Italian and German Com- 
posers—consisting of Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., with Italiap and English words, the 
Music especially adapted for Amateur voices. Also, fac simile Compositions of Haydn 
Paganini, and Ole Buil. Copper Plate Engravings ; an elegant New Title Page ; an 
upwards of : ig Autographs of the most Eminent Characters to the Musical and Dra- 
matic World. 

This Annual will be bound in elegant style, and will form one of the most * re- 
cherche” New Year Souvenirs of the coming season. 


N. B. The Subscription List, at $6 per copy, will be open at Signor De Begnis’ resi- 
dence, No. 341 Broadway, until the First Day of December next, theday of publica- 
tion—after which the price will be $7 per copy. nov27 








ENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
F 200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
10¢ dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. : 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 

For sale by A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway. 


aug 27-tf 
A CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 

fully solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
Harp having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has coneluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is ng to receive a 
limited number of pupils? in addition to those he already has. The success which has 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he opes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi hthe Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

N B Double, and Single Action Harps forsale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No? 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. nov20e.0.w3m 


PARI MENTS TO LE’T, with breakfast and tea, in the lower part of the city, con- 
sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey streets. nov20tg 


DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS, 
SICAL SCHOOL, (i.stituted 1536 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 
ceived their education in Europe. - 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of atyensiny College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E, Ch 
man, B. A., Caius Coliege, Cambridge—Vice Principal; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Co 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Ma:ter of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, inanneis, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no paims or expense are spared by the Principal to render the Svhool effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easv, and the expense of travelling very moderate. _ > i 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-bm. 


DUCATION.—An English Lady, possersing a very liberal Education, and having 
had considerable experience in Teaching, will be disengaged early in the coming, 
ear. She is desirous to find a residence in a respectable and pious family, where the 
ocation is healtuy, in one of the middle States. She can offer the highest testimo 
nials as to character and qualifications,from some of the first Literary Gentlemen in the 
United States. To avoid unnecessary prpondene and inquiry, the advertiser 
takes the present opportunity to state that in addition to the usual branches of English 
Education she undertakes to teach the French Language, which she speaks fluently ; 
Drawing, in Crayen, Pencil, and Painting. The Terms are $500 for the scholastic year 
of tenmonths Address, if by letter (Post Paid) to P. P. P., lower Post Office, N. Y. 
which will meet immediate attention. nov27*3t* 

















BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
T= highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempton the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public, An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The publiccan readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 68, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in; 
Wairen Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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LOBE HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the publi¢ 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and pwrpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for che reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with #ew furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. Thebest 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at al! seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 
The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills te 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
_ Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, § 
Caledonia, Mc’Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March }, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2,9 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

CP {v9 of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. : 

Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, andfrom “avre om 
the tat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz: 





Ships. Masters. Days of ae | from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, — C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. {April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. @4 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, © 16, “ MtiMay 1,Sept. J,Jan. 2 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, a 66 Se Roe £6 
Emerald \Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 24, “* 24, “ 24 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, “ 16, “ Jeifune 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, | “. 24, ‘“ 24, ‘ a4) “ pe Ar Bye BS 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. €| ‘* 24, “* 24, % 2% 
SilvieDeGrasse, I, Weiderholdi] ‘“* 16, ‘ 16, ‘ If}fuly 1, Nov. 1,Marech] 
Louis Philippe. J. Castoff, ‘. 2 «4 Si oa = weg het 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8,Feb. t}] “ 24, “ 24, “ 2% 
Sully, {WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘ léjAug. 1, Dec 1, April 1 
lowa \W. W. Pell, ~~. ~ ve ae 8 a, ee 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,w ith superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which willbe furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from ° 
York. London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, iS B. Griffing, “nm, “16, * (6. % 9, ¢ &,% & 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20'March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, = 17, ss 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 19, “ 10) “ 27, “27, “ 21 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 2, “ 20 April 7, Auggy7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, iHovey, March 1}, July 1, Nov. 1); “ 17, “ Wi, © 17 
Samson, Smith, *, e+e oe OO a O'R 
Hendrick Hudson,'E E. Morgan, | “ 20, “* 20 “ 20May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |\H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. Dec. 1) “ 17, “ Wi, ® 
Torontoy ik. Griswold, | “ 10, “ 16, cmt gs, © | 
Westminster, IG. Moore, i « 20, “* @ “ 920 June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


able and experienced navigators 
are of the Lest description 


; 





manner worthy the attention of connoisseurs in art, and we think it is not arro- 
gating too much to say thatthe Plates of The Albion are in themselves wel! 


worth the subscription price of the journal. | 


for each adu nd children half price, without wiines and liquors of any description. 
| Neither the cup'ain nor owners of these packets wifil be responsible for any letters, par- 
| cels, or packets, sent by them, uniess regular Bills ef Lacing are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South screet, or 
GRINNELL\, MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst 


| 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tajns burthen, and are commanded by 
Great care will|be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
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